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More pounds mixed ° More feet tubed 


More yards calendered * More pieces cured 


But what tonnage shipped to the customer? 


What percentage coming from the vulcanizers 


is seconds or defects or rejects? 








does make easier mixing, it does make faster 
and smoother tubing, it does make more nearly 
perfect calendering, it does aid flow in the 
mold...it does help make a higher percentage 
of well finished goods...There is no more 


important time than now to use REOGEN. 
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THis is the first of a series of three articles which 

deal with the preparation and processing of rub- 
ber prior to fabrication and which discuss the more 
recent and even projected developments that give 
promise of minimum handling labor, maximum con- 
tinuity of flow, and highest quality and uniformity 
of product. The second article will consider modern 
methods of weighing the ingredients in rubber 
batches. The third and concluding article will pre- 
sent a flow chart and explanation of the methods 
contemplated in the "Mill Room of the Future." 
Editor's Note. 





E LOOK down from the cat-walk into the 
“Mill Room of the Future.” Rubber is actu- 
ally flowing! Pellets pour from a plasticator, 
and in a stream they go through water sprays, are air 
dried, and then enter a blending storage. From here 
they go into and emerge from scales and continue their 
course to Banbury mixers. In an incredibly short time 
new pellets are created, but now they pour from a plas- 
ticator-pelletizer as mixed stock, are cooled, and then 
stored in overhead blending bins. Finally, they trickle 
forth in a controlled stream and, like sand through an 
hour glass, feed a warm-up mill for calender or tuber. 
In the conventional plant of today the accepted unit 
is a sheet or slab, which refuses to roll or flow. Every 
time it is hung on a conveyer or piled on a skid, as much 
labor is required to remove it. In a modern tire mill 
room, rubber is manhandled as much as eleven times be- 
tween breakdown and the warming mill. Everywhere we 
see it piled high on skids occupying a generous portion 
of valuable mill room space. Is it any wonder that one 
of America’s foremost industrialists expressed his amaze- 
ment over existing mill room handling methods ? 
Pellet rubber opens the door to a brand new mill room. 


1 Manager, Akron office, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 


Rubber no longer defies automatic transportation, weigh- 
ing, and mixing. 


What Is Pellet Rubber? 


To obtain free-flowing rubber instead of sheets, strips, 
or even thick slices, the mass must be converted into roll 
ing pebbles. The pellet in commercial use today is one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter and usually 
varies from one-half to one inch in length, but oceasion- 
ally is one and one-half inches long. It is cylindrical with 
rounded ends, which is as close to a sphere as is com- 
mercially possible to produce. See Figure 1. For free- 
flowing conditions a maximum size must be observed. 
When pouring pellets into a scale hopper, it is imperative 
that the flow be stopped when the scale hand indicates 
correct weight. Oversize pieces would give excess weights. 
For instance, it would be quite impossible to obtain exact 
weights with large chunks of coal. 

Automatic scales capable of being set from a remote 
control board are already in regular use in industries 
handling free-flowing materials. Therefore certain defi- 
nite conditions compel reduction to a specific size. Why 
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Rubber Pellets 


Fig. 1. 
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further? Why not reduce the size to that of a 
eranule ? 


just specified multiplies the ex- 


pea or even a sugar 

Inasmuch as the pellet 
posed surface per given weight in slabs by a hundredfold, 
a reduction in cooling time is obtained. .Actual reduction 
But there also exists a 


surfaces are 


in muxing time is also realized. 
minimum. Rubber 
and must be thoroughly covered with dust 


If pellets were reduced 


definite tack, before 


vulcanization 


Ing powder to prevent adhesion. 


to pea size, the amount of dust necessary to prevent ad- 
hesion would become prohibitive It is possible to use 
one of the batch ingredients as a dusting agent, but the 


amount permanently remaining with the rubber cannot be 

lL upon to bi To date, talc 

ror dusting, and the amount adhering to 

the rubber averages considerably less than one-half of 1% 

on the rubber weight. Chemists generally agree that this 
amount prove to be an adulterant. 


relic constant. soapstone or 
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does not 


Development of Pelletizing 
Equipment 


Original experiments produced individual pellets of 
rubber directly from the bale, in a smaller size than at 
present. It was found possible to coat thoroughly all 
surfaces of each pellet with soapstone so that the pellets 
did not adhere to one another. The results of these ex- 
periments demonstrated that the proper method of attack 
was being followed and encouraged continuation of the 
work which had been undertaken. 

The industry had already invested in Gordon plastica- 
tors; so why not employ the principles of these machines 
to produce pellets? The twenty-inch size machine can 
take entire bales, but its output is increased considerably 
if the bales are cut and heat-soaked prior to feeding. In 
the instance of frozen rubber, cutting of the bales exposes 
areas and, therefore, insures “thawed out” rubber 
in a shorter time. Frozen rubber induces immense strains 
on milling equipment, and it is quite evident that pre 
heated rubber not only adds to the plasticity, but pays 
for itself through contributing increased output from the 
plasticator. 

\ three-inch laboratory-size plasticator was then built 
which resembled its elders in every way, with the excep- 
tion of the end. The stationary head which 
surrounds the rotating head was perforated. Knives were 
mounted in a hub, and the latter was mounted on an ex 
tension of the rotating head. Rubber was therefore com- 
pelled to extrude through the many small holes and was 
then severed by the revolving knives. 

I-xperiments were then conducted with various other 
methods of keeping the pellets separated so that they 
would flow freely. Realizing the advantages of water,’an 
enclosure was built around the knife cage with a spillway 
located at the top. Water and then wet mixtures of soap- 


greater 


discharg¢ 


Fig. 2. Hale Pelletizer Which Receives 750-Pound Batch of Broken Down Rub- 
ber from Size 27 Banbury and Discharges the Rubber in the Form of Pellets 


‘- 
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stone and clay as well as various types of neutral soaps 
were tried. None of these proved as successful as the dry 
mixtures which had been used in the first experiments. 
The enclosure was inverted with the discharge at the 
bottom, and dry soapstone was blown into the enclosure 
so that the pellets were thoroughly coated with soapstone 
before they had an opportunity to adhere to one another. 

During this time the correct size for the pellet was 
determined. Sufficient quantities were manufactured to 
provide complete batches for a size 11 Banbury mixer, 
and their action was closely watched in the Banbury 
chamber. The belief that mixing times could be greatly 
reduced was then confirmed. Carbon black and rubber 
pellets were fed into the mixer almost simultaneously, 
and it was noted that the two materials combined almost 
immediately. No power readings have been taken, but it 
is believed that, with gradual filling or loading, extreme 
peaks will be moderated. 

Inasmuch as these pellets would roll and flow easily, 
it was evident that they were sufficiently small and of 
correct shape. It has been pointed out that pellets could 
be too small because of the amount of insulating dust 
they would carry. The sizes were adjusted upward until 
the dust percentage became negligible and beyond the 
criticism of the exacting chemist. The increase in pellet 
size was beneficial in mixing and particularly in mixers 
where rotors had become worn considerably. 

The Ford Motor Co. had watched these experiments with 
great interest. The small plasticator was put into labora- 
tory production at Dearborn, and satisfactory pellets were 
produced at the rate of 180 pounds per hour for a con- 
siderable time. This led to the building of one and then 
two similar heads for their twenty-inch machines. A trial 
run encouraged the modification of these heads to obtain 
better plasticity than had been possible in the old way. 
The final result was a head which reduced all operations 
to but a single pass through the plasticator. In other 
words, no rubber will return for a second pass, and at 
this writing preparations are being made to convert both 
machines into pelletizers and to automatically cool, con- 
vey, and weigh directly into the Banbury. 

During experiments at Ford, the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. became interested, but its problem was a different 
one, because size 27 Banbury mixers were already em- 
ploved to break down rubber. Both concerns had esti- 
mated the handling costs throughout their mill rooms and 
appreciated fully the economy derived from the funda- 
mental law of “continuous and automatic work flow.” 

“\WWe want an enormous tuber with a pelletizing head on 
the end.” said Goodyear engineers. This would then take 
the place of an 84-inch mill sheeter below the Banbury. 
In October, 1940, this huge machine (see Figure 2) was 
put into regular production, together with well-designed 


Fig. 3. Rubber Discharging from Banbury into Pelletizer 






























Fig. 4. Pellets Discharging from Pelletizer 


handling equipment, and it has been in continuous opera- 
tion since that time. 

Figure 3 illustrates rubber descending from the Good- 
vear size 27 Banbury into the tuber-pelletizer. In Figure 
4, which is a view opposite the discharge end of the 
pellet head, the pellets are shown as they are being carried 
away from the pelletizer. Rubber hose, which can be seen 
at various points on the dusting chamber, carry the mix- 
ture of air and dry soapstone, which insures non-adhesive 
pellets. The excess soapstone is removed through suction: 
hoods mounted directly below the discharge opening. 

A new idea has been developed which, although simple, 
is destined to cause radical changes in future operation. 


Pellet Cooling and Conveying 


It is conservatively estimated that crude rubber pellets 
can be reduced from 300° F. to room temperature in less 
than ten minutes. The well-known method of spraying, 
air cooling, and drying is used. The equipment now em- 
ployed includes a wide cradled belt having deflectors at 
certain intervals. These deflectors are arranged at an 
angle across the belt and act as bank boards. When a 
batch of pellets engages one of these boards, the board 
swings through a short are and, in doing so, opens the 
water spray valve so that water flows only when there 
is a bank of pellets to be sprayed, thus insuring a dryer 
belt. Furthermore the board is located a slight distance 
above the belt to allow only a thin layer of pellets to pass 
beneath. Surplus pellets tumble and roll across the belt 
and escape through an opening provided at the end of the 


Fig. 5. Pellets Entering First Set of Sprays 








board. This tumbling action makes possible the full sur 
face wetting of each pellet. See Figure op 

Farther alone the belt the above process 1S repeated ; 
the deflection is toward the opposite side. See Figure 6. 
In this manner every pellet is thoroughly wetted, but 
excess water is completely evaporated. Then they dis- 
r trans 


charge into a rotary drier and are in condition f¢ 
fer to storage. 

Serious thought has been given to vibrating screens 
which, if pitched at six or eight degrees, would permit 
the pellets to tumble and move forward simultaneously. 
These screens could be used in place of belts for at least 
the initial cooling where water spraying and evaporation 
take place. In an article on “Mill Room of the Future” 
(to be published at a later date), these screen trays are 
shown, one above the other, under which arrangement it 
is the aim to complete the cooling operation in one descent 

Air cooling can be accomplished on a long belt where 
circumstances require considerable horizontal travel. The 
bank boards described above could be located at various 
intervals, and the churning pellets could be exposed to an 
air blast. 

Material handling engineers will relish the task of apply- 
ing many well-known conveyers now used in transporta- 
tion of coal and grain. Their choice extends over belt, 
bucket, pneumatic, and many other types. 


Storage 


Crude rubber pellets in normal storage conditions weigh 
approximately 40 pounds per cubic foot. In early ex- 
periments hot pellets were packed in drums and _ stored 
for a period of two weeks in order to determine the re- 
sults which might be expected in large bins at mid-sum- 


mer temperatures. It would be a catastrophe if these 
pellets cemented themselves together. There is no ad 
herence, however, because the surface of every pellet is 
thoroughly coated with soapstone. What actually does 


occur is a settling and tendency to interlock. If pellets 
could be used fairly fresh, or within a few hours, this 
interlocking would not occur. It is therefore desirable 
to provide some means of mechanical agitation. When 
the pellets, which had been stored hot, were removed 
from their drums where they had slowly cooled, a sur- 
prisingly small force was required to separate them 
completely. 

Figure 7 shows a shortage bin now almost completed. 
The walls are flared outward toward the bottom to avoid 
any possible “bridging” of the material. The contents 
rest on a series of shafts from which teeth or spikes 
extend. These spikes clear each other, but not at a suffi- 
cient distance to allow individual pellets to leak through 
when shafts are stationary. On the other hand, when 
the spikes rotate, they dig into the bottom of the pile, 
and pellets rain down on to the feed belt below, insuring 
free-flowing pellets for weighing purposes. The spiked 





Fig. 6. Pellets Entering Second Set of Sprays 
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shafts are connected with a link chain driven by the belt 


pulley below, and they rotate only when rubber pellets 
are required. 
. 
Blending 
The necessity for agitation is a blessing in disguise. 


It will be 


of many 


noted that 
ditterent nas 5. 


oe ets are simultaneously picked out 
These zones are already mixtures 


of resis rubber bales, but here this blend is multiplied 
many times. 

i i the plant of the future another type of bin, shaped 
like a truncated cone is shown. Pellets arrive by means of 


a pneumatic conveyer and collector and then drop through 
the smaller area at the top. This bin has a vertical center 
shaft with extending spokes that support a spiral or heli- 
coid screw. The pitch of this screw is gentle and it 1s not 
wide. This. idea is borrowed from cement mixers. 
By slowly rotating this spiral, the pellets are lifted along 
th le s of the bin, and are replaced by pellets working 
down from the top and around the center shaft. 

In this type of bin the blending spiral is in continuous 
motion just as is the case in many oil storage tanks. How- 
> blending is complete and can be expanded to the 
intimate mixing of thousands of pounds. 


le Sit 


ever the 


We often hear of tires giving extreme mileage, but 
occasionally there are tires, made of the same stock and 
in the same mold, which embarrass the manufacturer. 
Many thousands of dollars have been spent on contro! 


equipment. The personnel of modern factories watch tem- 
peratures with a critical eve during the various operations. 
\utomatic temperature controls have been installed on 
mixers, calenders, and vulcanizers. Expert supervision 
with thermocouples in tread tuber heads is part of the 
vast program to attain uniformity in the quality of the 
product. 

But what about rubber itself? Certainly, wide qualita- 
tive variability is inherent in natural rubber. Blending 
of rubber to date is but a gesture toward what is actually 


required to insure uniformity. 


In the plant of the future plasticized crude rubber, 
master batches, and the final mixed stock will all be pel- 
letized. Consider, then, the above-described bins as tem- 
porary resting places for rubber pellets in these three 


stages. It is our firm prediction that a uniformity beyond 


the most optimistic hopes will eventually be attained. 
. 
Compounding 


It is a simple matter to weigh liquids through control 
of their flow. It has already been demonstrated that pel- 
lets have free-flowing properties so that the carving knife 
and platform scales are obliged to way easier and 
more accurate methods. In the plant the pellets 
will be automatically weighed discharged on a belt 
feed to the Banbury hopper. 


give 
Ford tire 
and 


A number of today’s compound rooms corisist of a 
series of pigment bins under which travels a scale car. 
The man riding this car stops at the various bins, opens 
the chute, and gradually throttles the pigment flow until 
the required amount has passed into the pan. Bins with 
rubber pellets can be added to this line so that the same 
man can weigh out all ingredients and charge them into 
the mixer. In addition there can be bins for master batch 
and even reclaim rubber pellets. 

Compound 
few 


rooms are being revolutionized. Only a 


years ago pigments were stored in barrels or bags. 
Men with scoop shovels retraced their steps many times 
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Fig. 7. Pellet Storage Bin with Agitators and Feed Belt to 
Scales 


to distant scales before a batch was completely formu- 


lated. We have but to finish the job and put everything 
in bins. This is the last step toward “good housekeeping”, 


which always results in economy and guaranteed accuracy 

Finally, the floor space will be released for expansion of 
productive equipment, or, in event of a new plant, the 
lower building costs will more than offset the initial cost 
of overhead bins. 


Mixing 


Shorter mixing cycles, which have been mentioned pre- 
viously, are quite obvious when it is considered that the 
“specific” area of the rubber has been multiplied hun- 
dreds of times. Someone once remarked that if rubber 
could be sheeted out extremely thin and a layer of black 
be applied over its entire surface, then one need but roll 
this together and pass it through a mill to obtain complete 


dispersion. This is an ideal illustration of how mixing 
can be assisted by increasing the “specific” area. 


[If you have never seen rubber pellets flowing into a 
Janbury hopper, a real sight is in store for you. The 
last handicap to automatic cycle control for Banbury mix- 
ers has been removed because all the rubber finds its way 
into the chamber. There will be no pinching between 
floating weight and hopper throat and, therefore, there 
will be no necessity for raising and lowering the weight 
several times to make sure the complete charge is in- 
corporated in the mix. 


Conclusion 


This article has been confined to what has been or is 
being accomplished with pellet rubber. A later article will 
predict further possibilities wherein finished stock from 

Zanbury mixers will be likewise pelletized, automatically 
cooled, and stored in bins over w arming mills. 

Fortunately pelletizing heads can be applied to existing 
plasticators and strainers. They can be built in sizes to 
suit various production requirements. Therefore the ad- 

vantages herewith outlined are available not only to the 
large, but also to small producers. 
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Plasticization of Rubber 


HE importance of the vulcanization of rubber has 

been so well publicized that practically every lay- 

man, as well as all rubber technologists, realize that 
Goodyear’s discovery transformed a laboratory curiosity 
into an important article of commerce. On the other hand 
very few people, even including rubber technologists, have 
stopped to realize that if it were not for the fact that 
rubber can be plasticized, even Goodyear’s fundamentai 
discovery of vulcanization would have had very little 
influence on the development of the rubber industry as tt 
is known today. If rubber could not be plasticized, it 
would be almost impossible to use crude rubber for any 
purpose, and the industry would be restricted to those 
developments which employ latex. 

In view of the importance of this softening action, we 
may well stop and ask its definition and how it influences 
the utilization of rubber. Webster defines plasticity as 
“the ability to retain a shape attained by pressure defor- 
mation” and a plastic substance as one “capable of being 
molded.” Plasticization, or the development of plastic 
properties in rubber, is thus seen to be that phenomenon 
which permits us to carry out our normal operations of 
molding, extruding, shaping, ete. Since rubber is a com- 
plex material which has both plastic and elastic properties, 
the relations between the force applied and the deforma- 
tion produced are much more complicated than is the case 
with a substance such as lead, which is almost completely 
devoid of elastic properties. 


Measurement of Plasticity 


It is obvious that no satisfactory progress can be made 
in the study of any phenomenon until an apparatus or 
test is devised which will enable the investigators to meas- 
ure quantitatively those changes which are taking place. 
It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to realize that this 
problem of plasticization which has caused the rubber 
technologists so much difficulty in the factory has only 
been the subject of quantitative analysis for a compara- 
tively short time. The first description of an apparatus 
designed to follow the development of plasticity in rubber 
was given by Williams at a meeting of the Rubber Divi- 
sion of the American Chemical Society in September, 
1923, and published in Jndustrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry in April, 1924. This parallel plate plastometer of 
Williams has been modified by several later investigators, 
notably by Van Rossem and De Vries and later by Kar- 
rer. Extrusion-type plastometers have also been devel- 
oped first by Marzetti, later modified by Griffiths, and 
more recently by Dillon and Johnson. <A third type of 
plastometer is the shearing disk type developed by 
Mooney. A fourth type is the pendulum plastometer de- 
veloped by Williams. Without analyzing the relative 
merits of these various plastometers, it is sufficient to 
state that they are all instruments for quantitatively fol- 
lowing the phenomenon of the development of plasticity. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of plastometers without 
emphasizing one factor which has frequently been for- 
gotten in applying the measurements obtained by the 
various instruments. This factor is temperature control. 
Fundamentally, all quantitative measurements of plasticity 
1 Presented before the joint meeting of the Buffalo Group of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., and the Ontario Rubber Section, Canadian Chem- 
ical Association, held May 1. 1941, at Niagara Falls. Ontario, Canada. 


Head. Rubber Division, Jackson Laboratory. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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depend upon the maintenance of 1so-thermal conditions. 
In other words, temperature control is important, and 
both the rubber stock and the apparatus must be at a 
uniform temperature during the course of the test. For- 
tunately for its use as an insulating material, but unfor- 
tunately with respect to the measurement of plasticity, the 
transfer of heat through rubber is slow, and a definite and 
relatively long time is required to allow the test specimens 
to reach a uniform temperature. This factor is important 
in all measurements of plasticity which are to be used as 
the basis of research and development as differentiated 
from those measurements which are concerned only with 
control. If the plasticity measurements are being used 
solely for the purpose of factory control and successive 
batches of the same stock are being treated in approxi- 
mately the same way, some of the more rapid methods of 
measurements which neglect the time required for at- 
taining a constant temperature are perfectly suitable. 


Factors Influencing Plasticization 


The fact that rubber can be plasticized and made work 
able through mechanical mixing was first demonstrated by 
Hancock, and as a result of this investigation, he devised 
the first successful rubber mill. Since his discovery many 
advances have been made in machine design tending to 
produce mills and masticators of greater mechanical effi- 
ciency and greater capacity. Until the development of 
the first plastometer, however, much of the work done on 
the plasticization of rubber by milling was extremely in- 
efficient. For example, it is so well recognized today that 
rubber is softened much more rapidly by milling on a 
cold mill than it is by milling on a hot mill that it is 
very difficult to realize that prior to the development of 
the first instruments for quantitatively determining plas- 
ticity this fact was understood only by an occasional “‘old- 
time” mill man and was not generally recognized by the 
trained technologists. 


Lubricating Softeners 


When mechanical action failed to produce the desired 
plasticity in any given rubber stock, oils, resins, and other 
softening materials were added and sometimes tsed in 
very considerable amounts. A general idea of the impor- 
tance of these classes of compounds is apparent from a 
cursory examination of the patent literature which re- 
veals over 50 different patents covering many classes of 
materials as softening agents for use in rubber. These 
so-called softeners, which are added to rubber primarily 
to aid in the plasticization and to increase the workability 
of the rubber stock, act in most cases in much the same 
way that grease and oil act on a “bearing” surface. They 
are lubricants which function by cutting down the in- 
ternal frictional force within the rubber molecules or 
micelles. While these materials are satisfactory in ful- 
filling their primary duty of making the stock more plastic 
and more workable, they do suffer from one very serious 
drawback. In almost every case they survive vulciniza- 
tion without change and are present in the final vulcan- 
ized product in a condition which tends to detract from 
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the utility of the High 
softeners in a stock tend t 
and resiliency and to in- 
the vulcan- 


product for many purposes. 
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Heat 


Comparatively recently another method of developing 
plasticity in a rubber stock has been proposed. This 
method upon the investigations of Grenquist who 
showed that heating at a temperature above 100° C., and 
particularly at 150° C., caused a marked increase in the 
plasticity of the rubber. While this method has attracted 
a slight amount of attention, it never attained the 
importance of the older method of mastication largely 
due to excessive degradation. Its commercial utility has 
largely been limited to a preliminary treatment used in 
combination with the method of softening by mastication. 


rests 


has 


Oxygen 


The development of catalytic softening agents was a 
direct result of the discovery of some of the fundamental 
factors which cause the plasticization of rubber, and it, 
therefore, appears important to mention briefly some of 
these discoveries before proceeding to a discussion of 
specific catalytic softening agents. 

By far the most important of these investigations wert 
those carried out by Cotton and Busse who, working in- 
dependentiy, one in England and the other in the United 
States, supplied the absolute proof that oxvgen is required 
for the softening of rubber by milling. They found by 
milling rubber in the presence of different gases or unde 
reduced pressure that satisfactory softening resulted only 
when oxygen was present. The method by which oxygen 
increases the plasticity of rubber has not vet been ade- 
quately explained. Ordinary exposure of rubber to ait 
is ineffective, and the amounts of oxygen chemically com- 
bined with the rubber are known to be extremely minute. 
It can be definitely stated, however, that two conditions 
must be fulfilled for rubber to be softened by milling. 
The first is that oxvgen must be present, and the second 
is that this attack by oxvgen must take place while the 
rubber is under dynamic strain. The influence of strain 
upon the attack by oxygen has also been noted in the 
case of vulcanized rubber where it has been shown that 
failure on flexing is associated with an attack by oxygen, 
which attack ditfers from that which takes place when 
vuleanized rubber ts subjected to the action of oxygen in 
the absence of mechanical strain. 


Chemical Plasticizing Agents 


The conception of rubber as a colloidal svstem was alse 


of considerable assistance in developing the newer meth 
ods of plasticizing rubber. In investigating this concept, 
Williams has demonstrated that 1f a compounded rubbet 





cement accelerated with a small amount of piperidine 
pentamethyvlene dithiocarbamate is allowed to gel. this ge! 
can be peptized to a thin cement by the addition of 


further amount of this accelerator and that this evcle can 
be repeated several times before vulcanization has pro- 
ceeded so far that the rubber can no longer be peptized 
He further demonstrated that this action is not restricted 
to piperidine pentamethylene dithiocarbamate, but is a 
reneral property of all and that. broadly 
speaking, any accelerator will peptize a gel which is pro- 
duced by its use or the use of some less active accelerator. 


accelerators, 
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Having found, therefore, that a vulcanized rubber gel 
can be peptized presumably to produce a material with a 
lower degree of aggregation, and knowing that the plas- 
ticization of rubber involves chemical attack by oxygen, 
perhaps somewhat analogous to the chemical attack by 
sulphur during vulcanization, and with the further con- 
sideration that softened rubber undoubtedly exists in a 
lower degree of aggregation than the original unbroken- 
down sheets, it was not a difficult step to conceive that 
there should be materials which would catalyze the plasti 
cization of rubber. 

Since these chemical plasticizing agents may conveni- 
ently be thought of as fulfilling the same function in the 
mastication of rubber that accelerators do in its vulcaniza- 
tion, it is not surprising that we have been able to discover 
various classes of compounds which will function. Among 
the more important of these are the aromatic hydrazines, 
for example, phenyl hydrazine, the thio-acids, a typical 
example of which is thio-benzoic acid, certain of the 
nitroso compounds, for example, nitroso-beta-naphthol, 
and by far the most important class, the aromatic mercap- 
tans of which beta-naphthyl mercaptan is a representative 
example. The first class mentioned, that is the hydrazines 
were found to function when they were milled into rub- 
ber, and the rubber containing them was stored at elevated 
temperatures (in the neighborhood of 70° C.) for ap- 
proximately 24 hours. The other classes of compounds 
act ina different manner. With all of these other types 
the compounds function as catalysts during the milling 
period, and it is not necessary to store the rubber contain- 
ing these chemical softening agents after milling in order 
to induce plasticity. In fact, generally they show no ac- 
celeration of plasticization by any heat treatment after 
the milling operation. 

Three members of the 


) 


class of aromatic mercaptans, 
beta-naphthyl mercaptan, xylyl-mercaptan, and alpha- 
naphthyl mereaptan have been offered commercially as 
“RPA” No. 2, “RPA” No. 3, and “RPA” No. 4. Since 
these materials act catalytically, and only small amounts 
of the active ingredients are required to bring about the 
desired softening action, the active ingredient is diluted 
with an inert material for practical convenience in weighing 
and handling. “RPA” No. 2 and “RPA” No. 3 are 
standardized at such concentrations that they have equal 
activity as softening agents. “RPA” No. 4, which is just 
emerging from the experimental stage, is being standard- 
ized at a concentration which makes it two and one-half 
times as strong as “RPA” No. 2 or “RPA” No. 3. We 
can confine our discussion of the chemical softening agents 
to the use of a single “RPA”, since, as might be ex- 
pected, in view of the fact that the active ingredient in 
each of these materials belongs to the same class of 
chemicals, they differ from each other only in their activity. 
The methods of using them and the results obtained are 
otherwise the same. 


Results with Various Methods of Mastication 


In considering the use of the “RPA’s” it will be helpful 
to keep in mind the analogy between the chemical soften- 
ing agents and accelerators of vulcanization. Thus, just 
as accelerators are used in conjunction with other in- 
gredients necessary for producing the desired vulcanizates, 
so the “RP.A\’s” are used in conjunction with the com- 
monly employed mechanical apparatus for mastication. In 
using them the rubber technologist is not limited to any 
special type of masticator, since we find that they are very 
effective when used on an open mill, in a Banbury, or 
in a Gordon plasticator. 

Most accelerators function best at temperatures of vul- 
canization which are different from those used in non- 
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accelerated stocks; so it is not surprising to find that dif- 
ferent temperatures are needed for breaking down rubber 
in the presence of the “RPA’s” than in their absence. It 
has already been noted that the breakdown of crude rub- 
ber in the absence of “RPA” is speeded up by low-tem 
perture milling. However, when the “RPA’s” are used, 
the reverse is true, and high temperatures are beneficial 
[his is shown by the following tests in which 22-pound 
batches of smoked sheets were broken down on a 30-inch 
rubber mill. The results of this test are summarized in 
the following table. 


TARLE 1 
Mill Roll Maximum Rubber Time of Williams 
% “RPA” Temperature Temperature Milling Plasticity 
Added ~ a F. Minutes Inch 
0.0 40 180 34 0.119 
0.0 230 300 60 0.135 
0.3 40 180 28 0.110 
0.3 230 300 18 0.110 


In these tests the “RPA” was added as soon as the 
rubber took to the mill, and in the case of these stocks 
the batch was not cut back and forth on the mill during 
the milling operation, but allowed to run on an open mill 
with a small rolling bank. In case of the stock containing 
no “RPA”, the batch was cut back and forth on the 
mill continuously during the milling period in order to 
obtain maximum softening. 

The most important fact brought out by this test is the 
increased milling capacity obtained through the use of 
“RPA” No. 2. The time cycle for attaining the plasticity 
of 0.110-inch was reduced 47%. Expressed in terms of 
capacity this means a potential capacity one and eight- 
tenths times as great as normal from the same equipment. 
It should also be pointed out that, owing to the fact 
that continual cutting back and forth of the rubber is not 
necessary with “RPA”, this increased capacity is obtained 
with an accompanying decrease in labor requirements. 

In view of the importance of temperature in speeding 
up softening in the presence of “RPA” No. 2, it is obvi- 
ous that this agent is particularly useful when a Ban 
bury mixer is used for mastication. When used in this 
method of softening, the “RPA” should be added as soon 
as possible, preterably between two portions of the charge 
of rubber, and no more cooling water should be used 
than is necessary to protect the bearings. The etfective- 
ness of the “RPA’s” can be demonstrated by either ot 
two general methods. The first consists of selecting 
definite concentration and showing the effect of milling 
time on the plasticity of the rubber; the second consists in 
selecting a definite mixing time and showing the effect of 
varying the amount of “RPA” added. The first method 
was followed in showing the effectiveness of “RPA” No. 
2 on mill breakdown, and the second will be employed in 
describing the use of “RPA” No. 2 in Banbury mixing. 

These tests were carried out in a No. 9 Banbury using 
200 pounds of pale crepe rubber and operating on a 
12.5-minute cycle divided into 10 minutes for mastication 
plus 2.5 minutes for loading and dumping. In this test 
the development of plasticity was followed by means of 
a Mooney plastometer instead of the Williams parallel 
plate plastometer used in the test on the mill. The con- 
trol test in which no “RPA” No. 2 was used gave a 
Mooney value of 95. Under the same conditions the 
use of 0.05° of “RPA” No. 2 reduced this value to 88, 
0.1% to 83, 0.2% to 73, and 0.3% to 67. It will thus 
be seen that “RPA” No. 2 is extremely effective when 
used in a Banbury. Even the first small addition gave a 
marked increase in the plasticity, and up to about 0.3% 
“RPA” No. 2 on the rubber additional amounts materially 
increased the breakdown. Our tests show that larger 
amounts of “RPA” No. 2, while giving a further in- 
crease, are probably uneconomical except for very spe- 
cial purposes, as shown by the fact that the use of 0.6% 
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of “RPA” No. 2 in this Banbury test gave a Mooney 
plasticity figure of only 58 as compared with the 67 
obtained with 0.3. 

The “RPA’s” are likewise very effective when used in 
conjunction with a Gordon plasticator. In general, it 
has been found advantageous to use either “RPA” No. 3 
or “RPA” No. 4 with this method since they are both 
liquids which can be added conveniently through a drop- 
ping funnel into the hopper as the rubber is being 
charged. In one factory it has been found that the addi- 
tion of 0.04% of “RPA” No. 3 based on the rubber will 
produce as soft a rubber after one pass through the 
Gordon plasticator as was obtained in two passes in its 
absence. In this particular plant, therefore, the use of 
“RPA” in the Gordon plasticator resulted in a doubling 
of production capacity. In addition to the speeding up 
of production, it is also found that greater uniformity is 
obtained when an “RPA” is used. This uniformity re- 
sults in a smoother production schedule since fewer 
batches require remilling. 

A consideration of these tests on the use of “RPA’s” in 
mill breakdown, in Banbury breakdown, and in the Gor- 
don plasticator shows that these chemical softening agents 
are adaptable materials and their use is not restricted to 
any single method of application. Desired results can be 
obtained in conjunction with any of the common methods 
of mastication, and the rubber technologist is free to vary 
mixing times, amounts of “RPA” or temperatures of 
mastication in order to obtain his results. 


Behavior in Storage 


One question which naturally arises is, “What is the ef- 
fect of storage on crude rubber which has been broken 
down in the presence of ‘RPA’?” This is a question which 
is ditheult to answer on the basis of laboratory tests 
but can be answered on the basis of four years’ factory 
use. This experience shows that crude rubber which has 
been broken down in the presence of “RPA” behaves in 


been 


( 
much the same way as crude rubber which has | 
broken down by ordinary mastication, and shows a slight 
tendency to stiffen on storage. 

Referring again to our analogy with accelerators, we 
see that just as the choice of a particular accelerator, 
the amount of use, and the time and temperature of cure 
is an individual matter which must be varied with the 
particular problem to be solved in the individual plant; 
so the particular method of utilizing the “RP A’s” and 
the amount to be used is dependent upon the particulas 
problem which is to be solved. 


Influence of Other Ingredients 


It is well known that many accelerators are affected in 
different ways by the various compounding agents used 
in producing rubber vulcanizates. We may, therefore 
reasonably expect that the “RPA’s” will be affected in 
various ways by the other ingredients normally used in 
the rubber stock. Our tests have shown that the normal 
fillers used in rubber such as channel black, clay, zine 
oxide, and whiting do not interfere with the activity of 
the “RPA” provided the “RPA” is incorporated in the 
rubber before any of the filler is added. The antioxidants 
normally used in rubber retard the action of the “RPA’s” 
slightly. Most of the accelerators also retard the soften 
ing action. Among the accelerators the aldehyde amines 
show the greatest retarding effect and the thiazoles the 
least. Sulphur practically completely stops the softening 
action of the “RPA’s.” Rather than being a disadvan- 
tage, however, this action of sulphur is of considerable 
advantage in the use of “RPA”, since it gives a practical 
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method of controlling the softening action and prevents 
its continuing until such a soft condition is reached that 
the rubber is unusable for normal purposes. 

The fact that the chemical softening agents continue to 
function in the presence of most of the mineral fillers has 
led to the development of the direct mixing of a rubber 
batch from unbroken down rubber through the assistance 
of “RPA.” This method is adaptable either to Banbury 
mixing or mixing on a rubber mill. In carrying out this 
process the crude rubber is first placed on the mill or in 
the Banbury and the “RPA” added as soon as possible. 
In general it is advisable to allow a few minutes of mixing 
in order to insure the thorough dispersion of the “RPA” 
and to allow the softening action to start. The various 
ingredients are then added, withholding the sulphur, ac- 
celerators, and antioxidants until the end of the mixing 
eycle when the rubber has attained the desired degree of 
As soon as the sulphur is added, further soften- 


softness. 


ing action by the “RPA” 1s stopped. This method of 
direct mixing trom unbrokendown sheets through the 


“RPA” has proved to be one ot the most 
chemical softening 


assistance of 


mmportant methods of utilizing these 


agents 


Effects on Workability of Scrap 








very user of “RPA” is concerned with the effect of 
these chemical softening agents on the workability of his 
scr The answer to this problem rests fundamentall 
on the effect of sulphur in stopping the softening action 
oft RPA’s suggests that there should be no 
t! ( ‘Ee «| softening on reworking serap. 

he ov plas determinations made on a typical 
stock sup] the quantitative answer to this 
ques 1 g¢ out this test two batches of the 
stock were prepared, one in which the breakdown wa: 
produced only by mastication, and the second one in 

hich 0.3% of “RPA” No. 2 was used to assist the break 


original muxing the plasticity of the 
130-inch and that of the “RPA” 


. tre] + -] ’ ~L- 
CONTPOL STOCK Was stock 


QO.128-inch as measured by the Walhams parallel plate 
plas eter. The stocks were allowed to cool and _ rest 
for 24 hours when they were subjected to a 10-minut 
milling period after which the control showed a plasticity 
of O.106-inch and the “RPA” stock a plasticity of 0.107- 


\fter cooling and resting for another 24 hours, 
the stocks were subjected to another 10-minute milling 
fter which the plasticity of the control was 0.095- 
ot the “RPA” stock 0.097-inch. This test shows 
conclusively that stocks processed with “RPA” No. 2 
present no more difficulties in reworking scrap than do 


inch and 


stocks which are prepared in its absence. In fact there is 
in plasticity on remilling of the “RPA” stocks 
with the control stock. 


less change 


than there is 
Reduction of Power Consumption 
We have been discussing the results obtained with the 


“RPA’s” from the standpoint of decreased milling time 
and the resulting increase in production capacity and also 





from the standpoint of the greater uniformity and 
smoother production schedules obtainable through the use 
( ( cal softening ent There is. however, one 
oth ( which should not be overlooked and that is 
he s 12 wer brought about by the use of. th 
RP Mhis saving results from two factors 
s subs hot milling for the normal cold 
breakdown with its high power consumption and, second 
astication required to produce 

g lasticity. We have made a studv of 

const equired in breaking down 22 
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pounds of rubber on a 30-inch mill and find that to obtain 
a Williams plasticity figure of 0.110-inch requires 8.68 
kilowatt hours in the absence of “RPA” No. 2 and only 
4.78 kilowatt hours when using 0.3% of “RPA” No. 2. 
This amounts to a 45° saving in power consumption for 
the breakdown of crude rubber. 





Truck Tire Locking Rings 
Can Be Dangerous 


HE Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 

Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., warns that serious 
injuries and deaths have resulted from truck tire locking 
rings blowing off rims and striking workmen who are 
inflating tires, but who have, in most cases. neglected to 
insure secure and proper fit of rings to rim bases and 
meanwhile stand or kneel in the “danger zone”, facing 
the locking rings. 

A typical accident follows. Two men repaired a truck 
tire tube, mounted tire and tube on the rim, made sure 
the tube had not been pinched, and, presumably, placed in 
proper positions the one-half inch snap-rings, but left 
the tire flat on the floor with the rings up.. Then the men 
inflated the tire, and when air pressure of nearly 75 
pounds had been attained, the rings flew off the tire and 
rim, injuring one man’s right arm, shoulder, and leg and 
throwing him 15 feet. whereupon he and the ring both 
struck his fellow worker, causing him to receive a frac- 
tured pelvis and bruises. After the accident the locking 
rings were examined and found in good condition, indi- 
cating correct procedure had not been followed during 
inflation. 

To guard against such accidents the R. 
mends the following procedure : 

1. Examine all locking rings and rims and replace de- 
fective ones. 

2. Deflate tires fully before removing or replacing the 
rings. 

3. Place the locking ring firmly in correct position be- 
fore admitting air to the tire. 

+. Inflate to a pressure of only five or ten pounds to 
form the tire properly: then tap the locking ring lightly 
all around to make sure the tongue-and-groove sections 
of the ring and base are in alinement. 

5. After increasing the pressure five or ten pounds, 
again tap the ring lightly to see that it remains properly 
seated. 

6. Before further inflating the tire, place it with the 
locking ring down or facing away from the workman; 
extend the air hose through the side of the tire with the 
fixed rim and inflate to proper measure, observing the 
manufacturer's designated pressure and guarding against 
over-inflation. 

7. Clean rust and corrosion from rims and lock ring 
before reapplying the tire. 

8. Never remove an outside dual for servicing while 
the inside one is inflated unless the inside tire and rim 
are in normal and safe alinement. If dirt obscures the 
flange and lock ring, deflate the inner dual before loosen- 
ing the wheel lugs. 

9. The safest inflation practice is to use a clip on the 
air chuck, thus allowing the worker to move away from 
the tire. A chuck-type gage about six feet from the end 
of the air hose permits testing of air without being in 
the “danger zone.” 

10. Keep all tools in good condition. 


M. A. recom- 








Steel Wheels to 














Pneumatic Tires 


HESE illustrations and instructions for converting 
tractors from steel wheels to pneumatic tires have 


been supplied to us by the Linde Air Products Co. 
PI 


30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. and are sufficiently 
complete tc be of assistance when making this change. 
Mlustrated are step-by-step procedures for cutting off 
the steel spokes and welding on new rims. Similar pro- 
cedures should be followed when welding on felloe bands 


for use with demountable rims. 


Fig. 1. (Left) The Jig in the Foreground, Which Is Available from 
Rim Manufacturers, Makes Cut-Down Changeovers Simple, Ac- 
curate and Easy. Letters indicate the Jig Parts, as Follows: [A! 
—Adjustable Steel Cones for Mounting Wheel Hub; {8)—Three 
Rim-Locating Table Nuts; (C)—Attachment for Holding Blowpipe 

















Fig. 2. (Right) Mount Steel Wheel on 
Cones of Jig, with the Three Table Nuts 
Supporting the Steel Felloe. Next, De- 
termine the Rim Diameter and Mark 
Each Spoke with Chalk Where the 
Cut Is to Be Made. Attachment [C) 
{Above) Facilitates Scribing, or It Can 
Be Used for Holding the Blowpipe 


me Right Way 








Fig. 3. The Spokes Have Been Cut and 
the Hub Removed from the Steel 
Wheel, Next Step Is to Place the Rim 
on the Locating Nuts, Making Sure 
that All Three Bolts Are the Same Dis- 
tance from the Center. Height of rim 
with Respect to Height of Hub De- Rim (See Sketch). No 


of Lighter Metal 


pends on Tire and Rim Dimensions 
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New Style Rim-4 Thick 


Fig. 4. Because Rims Are Now Made 


than Formerly, It 


Is Important Not to Overheat or Burn 
the Metal during Welding. 
pipe Flame Should Be Directed More 
toward the Spoke than Toward the 


The Blow- 


Difficulties 


Should Be Experienced If This Is Done 








Fig. 5. 


After Bending, If Necessary, 
Weld Three Spokes Tightly at 120 De- 
gree Intervals. Then, Using the Blow- 
pipe-Holding Attachment, Check the 


Alinement for, Both Wobble and 
Being Off-Cente® If Alinement Is Cor- 
rect, Weld the Balance of the Spokes 
Alternately on Opposite Sides of Rim 








Expenditures for Pl 


For the Rubber Products 
Industries Group: 1939 


= IeNTS which 


E \BLISHMI 
the value of products 


accounted for 98.1% ot 
manufactured in the Rubber 


Products Group of industries reported total capital ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment for 1939 amounting 
to $29,287,155, according to preliminary figures compiled 
O he returns of the 1939 Census of Manufactures 
ike1 940, and released by Acting Director Vergil D 
Ree Bureau he Census, Department of Commerce 
Phe rem ng establishments, which accounted for 1.9% 
of the ti lue of products of these industries, did not 
report any expenditures for plant and equipment during 


1939 

The Bureau of the for the first time 
information on the expenditures for plant and equipment 
I establishments. Such establish 


Census obtained 
made by manutacturing 
ments were requested to report charges to capital account 
value. 

total expenditures 
during the year under 


for new depreciable assets at cost 

Data were supplied upon the 
plant, equipment, and real 
three detailed types: 
ee xpenditures for new construction or major altera 
of other fixed plant and structures 
(buildings, including elevators, heat 
ing and ventilating essentially a part of 
buildings or other fixed structures. 

2. Expenditures new machinery and operating 
equipment, including all new motors, lathes, punch presses, 
cranes, automobiles, trucks, railroad rolling stock, office 
fixtures, furniture, typewriters, billing machines, cash 
registers, and other movable equipment. 
and equipment acquired in a 


tor 


estate 


tions buildings ane 


] 
docks, tracks, ete. F 


equipment, etc., 


for 


> 


3. Expenditures for plant 
“used” condition from other owners, and expenditures 
for land. 

The major portion of these expenditures represented 
purchases of new machinery valued at $23,779,530, or 
81.2% of the total. The cost of new construction was 
.or 12.8% of the total, and of plant and equip- 
ment acquired in a “used” condition and land, $1,759,032, 
or 6% of the total. 

The expenditures for plant and equipment shown in this 
table include only expenditures reported by establishments 
engaged in active production during 1939. They do not 
include expenditures by inactive establishments or new 
establishments whose plants were under construction dur- 








S.0 A 
102.328.2802 100.0 80,928,993 
ent 8 70 8.1 80,826,79 
ent ) 1 ) 17,047,672 
3,.748,59 28 1,316,484 
per 
e ; ie : 23,779,530 81.2 15,478,13 
ind e ment ac 
i ’ condition from other 
owners and expenditures for land. 1,759,032 { 253,056 





ant and Equipment 


ing 1939, but were not completed and actually in use dur- 
ing that year. 
Summary statistics for 1939 for the group and for each 


of the four industries are shown in the following table. 





The Rubber Content 
of Automobiles. 


O\V much rubber is used in the manufacture of an 
aa] automobile? Estimates vary. The amount entering 
into the manutacture of tires and tubes, itsbimost obvious 
use, is well known; the amount used otherwise, however, 
is unknown, 

Data contained in the following table have been obtained 
from both official and unofficial sources and by estimates : 
data in the first column were obtained from the Census 
of Manufactures conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 

The first three items in the second column were sup- 
plied the Rubber Manufacturers Association; the 
remaining percentages are estimates; column three con- 
tains data arrived at by applying the percentages in col- 
umn two to Census data in column one. 


by 


Usep 1N 


nated in 


AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 


Dollars) 


x R Pro TS 


(Estir 


ORIGINAI 
Thousands of 


Total Output* © Usedin Total Used in 
1939 


New Cars New Cars 

Tires and tubes: 
Passenger-car casings ......... $ t. $83,500 
[ruck and bus casings 33.7 52'550 





Inner tubes (car, truck 








ere ee 19,480 
Fotal casings and tubes used as new 
CRS OI oo od occa ww e's 2 Sie $155,53( 
Other rubber goods 
Automobile and carriage fabrics... 25.( 428 
Motor-vehicle V-belts ........... 25.0 1,320 
‘All other’? rubber hose......... . 19.0 1,733 
Rubber tubing ASN Ne oe oe 10.0 261 
Rubber and friction tape.......... 33 5.¢ 217 
Molded articles for motor vehicles. . 10,38 Q 9,346 
Mechanical rubber goods, n.e.s..... 32,180 5.0 1,609 
Rubber mats and matting........ 11,210 20.0 2,242 
Battery jars, boxes, and parts 11,683 30.0 3,505 
Sponge rubber products, n.e.s...... 11,12¢ 249.0 1173 
Tire sundries and repair materials. . 8,816 xr 10.0 882 
All other rubber manufactures, n.e.s 36,126 2.0 723 
Insulated wires (rubber-insulation 
WRN ed ea nedcetatkeveseseus “streae 4,00 
Total, of other items used as new car - 
SME clue Genesee eens wes diee <a $27,879 


*Source: Bureau of the Census 


1 Abstracted from an article by E. G. Holt in Domestic Commerce, May 1, 
4 p. 442-43 


Rubber Products 


Rubber Boots and Reclaimed Rubber Not Elsewhere 





Ist} Shoes Industry Industry Classified Industry 
% of Number % of Number % of Number % of 
ndustry or Industry or Industry or Industry 
Total Amount Total Amount Total Amount Total 
100.¢ 13 100.0 10 100.0 519 100.0 
98.1 11 R46 19 100.0 39] 75.3 
1( ( 1,980.59] 100.0 6,894,018 100.0 264,525,200 100.0 
9 8,634.71 97.3 6,894,018 100.0 2 93.9 
100. 535.63 190.0 431.270 100.0 100.0 
7 155,691 10.1 200.415 4 076.003 9,2 
10.8 1,353,901 88.2 28.838 53.1 6.718.659 65.4 
1.5 26,038 L7 2,017 0.5 1,477,921 14.4 














The Ford Rubber Plantations—II 


F THE 844 houses at Belterra, 758 are of palm 

construction and used to house married laborers. 

There are also eight palm barracks and seven per- 
manent barracks for single laborers with accommodations 
for 950 men. The American staff village has five houses, 
a club house, and a home for single men. These houses 
are of frame construction, but are fully as modern as 
those at Fordlandia. Two additional houses of like size 
and construction are located directly across from the hos- 
pital for the use of doctors. The Brazilian staff members 
are housed in a group of 17 homes slightly smaller than 
those of the American village, with a separate home for 
single men of this staff. 

There are 33 frame houses for workmen and foremen 
in Belterra, and also six houses of concrete block construc- 
tion and sixteen permanent houses of frame and sheet 
metal. Ten of these are for two families. Practically all 
of the permanent houses are tile roofed. Under con- 
struction is a new village of 52 double permanent houses 
with a church, stores, a new major school, and a recreation 
building. The school building will be located in the center 
of a park of trees and palms. 


Recreation and Gardens 


At Fordlandia there is a swimming pool for the Bra- 
zilians in addition to the one in the American village. 
There are football fields and a recreation building for 
dances, parties, and movies. 


Secause of the broad sandy beaches at both Pindobal 


and New Port on the river, swimming pools are not 
necessary at Belterra. Here also is a nine-hole golf 


course; while pool, cards, and ping pong are indulged in 
at the club which is also equipped with a very fine radio 
and library. 

Five regulation soccer football fields are located around 
the plantation, also two recreation buildings and a third 
in the course of construction. The first two have movie 
screens, and the new building will be equipped with a stage 
as well. There are two outdoor movie screens, and movies 
are shown weekly at three different locations on the plan- 
tations. These are shown on consecutive nights, thus en- 
abling employes and their families to view all pictures 
which are received at the plantation. The Brazilians like 
to dance, and the recreation buildings are extensively used 
for this purpose. 

Gardening is encouraged at both plantations by offer- 
ing prizes for the best school-boy gardens and in con 
junction with an annual yard and garden contest which 
is held during the Independence Day celebration on Sep- 
tember 7. Last vear 28 cash awards were made at this 
affair. All houses are spaced to allow of ample latitude 
for both flower and vegetable gardens. To further abet 
this program educational advice and seeds are furnished, 
and the aid to health of a vegetable diet is stressed. 

Experiments are made to increase the variety and qual- 
ity of foodstuffs. Research departments at both planta- 
tions operate vegetable gardens, and the produce is sold 
through their stores department; this department also 
handles the ordering and sales of all American foodstuffs 
brought to the plantations, as well as the fruit from the 
orchards at Fordlandia and the product from their ice 
plant. 


1 Data and illustrations received from A. Johnston, of Cia. Ford Industrial do 
Brasil, Dearborn, Mich. 































































Concessionaires 


With exception of the items listed above and drugs, all 
food, clothing, and other merchandise is sold by mer 
chants who have been granted concessions and who are 
governed by rules and prices dictated by the company. 
No food prices can be increased without the company’s 
permission, which is granted only when evidence is sub- 
mitted showing that wholesale prices have advanced to a 
point where the margin of profit is not sufficient for the 
conduct ot eood business. 

In order to insure an ample supply of fresh meat there 
are fenced pastures at both plantations which the meat 
concessionaire is required to keep stocked. All cattle are 
inspected, as is the butchered meat, by the medical de 
partment, whose approval is necessary before any meat 
can be sold. The meat requirements at Belterra are trom 
40 to 50 head a week; while at Fordlandia it ranges trom 
eight to ten head a week. 


This Brazilian seedling has both low and high budding. : The 
lower budding, which comprises the main trunk section, is of 
a high yielding clone; while the top budding is of Hevea Guya- 
nensis which, although a low yielding species, is immune to 
destructive South American leaf disease 




































































This area at Belterra has been felled and is now ready to 
be burned 


Felling gangs such as the one pictured prefer to work 

on contract and carry out their job before sun-up 

and after sun-down. It takes 30 days for 20 men 
to clear 40 acres of jungle 


A number of peddlers who come to the river front by 
canoe and others to the plantation by horse through the 
jungle trails are required to have their foodstuffs inspected 
before they can be offered for sale. Every effort is thus 
made to improve both the health and economic condition 
of the employes. 


Employes and Their Training 


There are approximately 2,500 emploves at the planta- 
tions, of which 261 are women and 60 are bas The 
women and boys are assigned lighter tasks, such as raking, 
caterpillar and pest inspection, and nursing. This is prob- 
ably the only place in the world today where a man can 
come and, if physically fit, secure work immediately. The 
future expansion program depends largely on ability to 
hire and train help. For this reason no likely looking 
prospect is turned away. 

There are two employment offices, one on the plateau 
and one at New Port, on the water front. Prospective 
employes are sent through a medical inspection; if satis- 
factory they are photographed for the company employ- 
ment record and given a place to live. 

There are between six and seven thousand inhabitants 
on the plantations, including the families of concession- 
aires and their employes. The housing, feeding, and 
health of all these people is a company responsibility. 
Many questions arise, some amusing and some pathetic, 
but all important. 


Surials must be arranged in accordance with the laws 
of Brazil, which require interment within 24 hours after 
death. There are company cemeteries at both plantations, 
and deceased employes are laid away at company expense, 
with a slight charge for dependents. 

Food prices must be controlled. The company subsi- 
dizes the sale of farinha, one of the chief foods of the 
laborer, in order to hold the cost to the employe at a fair 
price. Mandioca from which farinha is made is planted 
at each plantation, and manufacturing plants have been 


installed to convert this foodstuff. Production last year 
took care of approximately 50% of requirements. The 
acreage is being increased this year to provide for the 


total requirements of farinha. 

The cattle pastures have been enlarged at both planta- 
tions, and tentative plans made to raise their own cattle 
if prices 1 vevond the purchasing power of the 
emploves. 

The plantations operate their own sawmill, which pro- 
duces 45,000 board feet of lumber a month. They have 
complete machine and carpenter shops, steam shovels of 
various capacities, caterpillar tractors, road rollers both 
large and small, graders, and miscellaneous equipment. 

The operators and maintenance men for this varied 
equipment are all trained by the company as are carpen- 
ters, construction men, electricians, masons, cement 
workers, plantation labor of all kind, the employes of the 
cement block plant, garage men, truck drivers, and store 
and stock men. Men in the carpenter and wood working 
departments could now qualify as cabinet makers in any 
shop in the United States. In fact a portion of the furni- 
ture at the plantations has been fabricated in their own 
shops from jungle trees. All advanced training and pro- 
motion are based on merit alone. 


crease b 


Piantation 


Belterra is laid out in square blocks of 40 acres each. 
The corner post is placed diagonally, with the four sides 
facing the different blocks at a +45-degree angle. The 
blocks are numbered, and the clone numbers of the rubber 
in the block are painted on the faces of the post. The 
roads are at six-block intervals; these also are numbered, 
with the east and west roads carrying the odd numbers, 
1, 3, 5, etc., and the north and south roads, 2, 4, 6, ete. 


Clearing 


Jungle areas to be cleared are first lined by rough trails 
along the block lines. The area is then underbrushed, 
cutting down all material up to four inches in diameter, 
after which the remaining larger growth is felled on the 
bed of underbrush. All branches of the larger trees are 
cut off in order to make a more complete burn. Felling 
operations are made during the latter part of the rainy 
season or the first part of the dry season, and the felled 
jungle is permitted to dry out for three months. The 
area is then burned, and if the time of burning and the 
placing of the fire are well controlled, the area is ready for 
planting. If however, a good burn does not result, a fur- 
ther clearing operation is required. 


Maintenance 


As soon as the felled jungle has been burned, an em- 
ploye is assigned to each 40-acre block to cut down all 


grass and weeds that spring up. Creeping leguminous 
cover is used in heavy grass areas to smother out the 


growth; this cover has to be drastically controlled and is 
used at Belterra only in areas where maintenance cost is 
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excessive. Fordlandia is planted completely to cover crop, 
however, as it not only reduces maintenance, but retards 
soil erosion on the hillsides. 


Planting and Budding 


Two-foot-square planting beds are laid out on a 15- by 
15-foot equilateral triangle; the trees are 15 feet apart in 
the rows, and the rows 13 feet apart; this will result in a 
total of 220 trees per acre. The beds are first dug up with 
a grub hoe to a depth of 12 inches, and all roots are re- 
moved. Then six seeds are planted in each bed during 
the early part of the rainy season, and three seeds are 
planted in each of two rows spaced 12 inches apart. 
As the seeds grow, the number of seedlings per hill is 
gradually diminished until at the end of one year only 
the two most vigorous seedlings remain to be budgrafted. 

On the first round, only one of the seedlings in each 
hill is budded, and if this is successful, a period of time 
is allowed to pass, sufficient for the firm establishing of the 
new shoot, after which the second seedling is removed 
from the hill. If the first bud does not grow, both seed- 
lings are budded on the second round, and the more vig- 
orous one is allowed to remain, while the weaker one is 
removed. 

Approximately five years after budding the trees are 
test-tapped to determine the high yielders. This tapping 
is continued at intervals for the next two or three vears, 
or until the trees reach a size for regular tapping. At 
this time the number of trees is reduced from over 200 
per acre to 100 trees per acre. Any trees indicating low 
yield are removed prior to the regular tapping period. 


Growth 


The growth of rubber trees in the Amazon Valley is 
much slower than in the Far East where there is a more 
even distribution of rainfall. While the total rainfall in 
Brazil is comparable with that of the Far East, there are 
heavy rains during the rainy season and a very extended 
dry season during which there is no rainfall. For this 
reason seven to eight vears aiter budding will be required 
before the trees. can be brought into regular tapping. 


Selection 


The selection of clones for multiplication and budding 
is of utmost importance. Although 53 different clones 
were imported in 1934, there are but six used extensively 
at Belterra. However, practically all of the clones are 
planted in limited quantities for observation. As time 
goes on, this number will be further reduced, but will be 
supplemented by a number of clones which are now be- 
ing developed. As stated, the difference in conditions in 
the Far East and the Amazon Valley has a very marked 
effect on growth; in fact, there is a difference of sev- 
eral weeks in the time of the rainy season between Ford- 
landia and Belterra although but 80 miles apart. A number 
of species that are satisfactory at one plantation are not 
considered for the other. 


Research—Pests—Diseases 


Research is carried forward steadily at both plantations. 
The millions of trees are continuously under observation 
for diseases and pests with which the rubber trees of the 
\mazon Valley are afflicted. Volumes could be written 
concerning these problems and the remedies applied. Suf 
fice to say that pests that attack the trees at Fordlandia 
may not offer a serious problem at Belterra and those that 
abound at Belterra may not exist at Fordlandia. 
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For instance, various types of caterpillars are prevalent 
at Belterra during the rainy season. These feed on the 
young rubber leaves, and their control is essential. These 
have never offered a serious problem at Fordlandia as 
they are preyed upon by fire ants, and fire ants are plenti- 
ful at Fordlandia. Unless one has been bitten by a flock 
of fire ants, his education in “Antology” is very incom- 
plete. There is a story of the inhabitants of Aveiro who 
had to abandon the town for over two years because of 
the prevalence of fire ants. 

Sauba-ants are one of the worst pests at Belterra; they 
cut off the leaves of the rubber tree and, if not con- 
trolled, eventually kill the tree. By the use of Cyanogas 
they are able to keep them well cleaned out. However 
constant watch must be maintained throughout the plan- 
tation. 

South American leaf disease, a fungus, is the most seri- 
ous of the diseases. It attacks the new foliage during the 
rainy season, causing the leaves to wilt and droop. This 
greatly retards the growth of the tree and in the more 
severe cases causes die-back. In addition there are black 
crust, another fungus growth, the red spider or mite, 
yellow scale, and some five other scales existing in a lesser 
degree. Last, but by far not the least of the pests, is the 
lace bug whose only diet is the juice from the rubber 
leaves. This pest was unknown before the start of the 
plantation at Fordlandia. 

Added to these are a number of root diseases. The 
most difficult to handle is canker. White root disease is 


This native at Belterra is planting a rubber seed 
at stake 




















This scene at Belterra shows a nursery of budwood 
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This area at Fordiandic is ready for tapping now 


revalent to some extent The research department is 
carrving on a continuous fight against these and other 
| ailments which are almost as plentiful as those with which 


race is afflicted, but no more than found in 


s of the Far East. 


the human 
rubber area 


Resistant Species 


During the battle against the diseases and pests, 1t was 
1935 individual out 


standing in their resistant qualities to both diseases and 


noticed in that certain trees were 


j trees were of the poorer grade ot Hew 
Guyanensis and Hevea Spruceana, In order to make us 


of the resistant qualities the idea was conceived of top- 

work budding. A number of these were made in 1936 and 

w being test-tapped to determine the effect of the 

resistant crowns on the quality of the rubber. Indications 
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vear to determine the high-vield trees 
and the thinning out of the low yielders. 
will Belterra until 1943 when it is 

acres of trees will have reached suth 


estimated that 
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These matured trees at Fordiandia are now being tapped 


cient size. The trees coming into production will increase 
rapidly after 1943 until the total of the present plantation 
will be in commercial tapping during 1948. It is estimated 
conservatively that between forty and fifty million pounds 
of rubber will be produced during the next ten vears and 
by that time they will be averaging over 1,000 pounds 
per acre per year, or well over twelve million pounds of 
dry rubber. 

Also 180 acres of 14 different varicties of castor have 
been planted, and the plantation is just starting to extract 
the oil to determine the best variety. There are 100 acres 
of mandioca planted on the plantations. The root from 
this plant is used to manufacture farina, although it has 
a high cyanide content and must be soaked through a 
number of waters and toasted to remove the cyanide be- 
fore being suitable as a foodstutf. The water from the 
soaking operation is an excellent insecticide and is used to 
kill lace bugs, red mites, and sauba-ants. 

Timbo is grown at both plantations. Thirty acres are 
planted at Belterra and 1& at Ffordlandia. The root of 
this plant is pressed to secure the poisonous resin *Rote- 
none’, which is also used as an insecticide in the battle 
against lace bug and red mite. Timbo is grown quite ex- 
tensively in the river vallevs of Northern Brazil for ex- 
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President Vargas of Brazil addresses staff in Belterra clubhouse 
during a visit there last year 


port to the United States and the manufacture of anti 
sepure soap. 

Space is not available to describe all of the 
their uses. [n addition to the above there are teak wood, 
balsa, Brazilian cedar and mahogany, eucalyptus, kapok, 
Tamarind, sisal, Manilla hemp, jute, cinnamon, ginger, 
cocoanut, oil palm, cacao, tea, coffee, and many others too 
numerous to mention. The orchards contain oranges, tan- 
gerines, grapefruit, pineapple, banana, and cashew. 
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Visit by President Vargas 


Last year the plantations had the extreme honor of 
President Getulio Vargas and prominent 
He told the employes that 
lord meet the requirements of his labor 
lat he went far beyond the requirements 
in the treatment and care of his employes. He also stated 
that had he failed to visit the plantations, his tour of the 
Amazon Valley would have been incomplete. The night 
following his visit, the President in a broadcast speech to 
the people of Amazonas, at Manaos, stated that the onl; 
place he found in the interior with proper sanitation and 
healthy people was at Mr. Ford’s plantations. 
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his government. 
not only did Ar 
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Distributers’ Tire Stocks 
in the United States, April 1, 1941 


HI results of the seventeenth quarterly survey of E. G. Holt? 


retail stocks of automobile tires and inner tubes, as 

of April 1, 1941, are shown below in comparison 
with summary data for preceding quarterly surveys. The 
bases are methods described in earher reports have been PDeglers' Reported Stocks 
used in calculating the stocks held by the following three 
groups of distributers: 1. Individual dealers, including 
large and small retailers. 2. Distributers through oil- 
company chains of filling stations. 3. Manufacturer- 
owned-and-operated stores, mail-order houses, and other 
important retail chains. 


Stocks reported by 1,272 individual dealers for 1,734 
stores in the current survey are compared below with 
details for the same firms on January 1, when they re- 
ported 1,728 stores. The small dealers again reported 
reduced stocks, while those with over 200 casings report 
higher stocks of casings and tubes, particularly the lat- 


Distributers' Stocks by Surveys ter, resulting in the over-all increase reflected in the index 























numbers. 

Total distributers’ stocks of motor-vehicle casings are ss , 
estimated at 7,686,000 on April 1, 1941, the increase of Bieta = fit ’ 7a 
376,000 over January 1 being merely a customary first- Under 200 ..........-. ae oa : es 
quarter increase. Increased stocks were reported by each 200) to 500 we. eee eee 265 342 7 It 
of the three groups of distributers. Stocks of casings on oe —— : 

April 1, 1941, were 137,000 higher than on the same date FS. img See ae er ; 

in 1940, giving no evidence of excessive stocking by dis- "i 

tributers. Dealers of casings stocks during recent quarters ' 

are as follows: Prag cd — S Casit 
rhousands of Casings rae a 9 

Month and Day Heat rs Oil Cor wienies Or , 

1941 Apr 
a eee ieee ee eins 3,367 Ly 2 s Apr 
(UT Ms i ae eats 3,248 1 2 1 numbe 

1940 
ld ae Raa oe oer 2) Other Mass Distributers' Stocks 
A] Bese aire ake roie do have vein diate 1,755 48 7,549 
NMRA EES? A! sce dice a) cust: aia oe ere 0 I Reports were received from Six tire manufacture rs 
iene i ea ee 3,122 1,487 251 85 operating 2,039 retail stores and covering 1,003,127 cas 
"(iS ES a ele pee ters 2,900 1, 2,356 6,90 ines and 700,018 tubes held in these outlets. These stocks 
sede [See Retna ate reat sada 11920 ‘jo3— are also included in manufacturers’ inventories as. re- 
Annual averages: ported by Phe Rubber Manufacturers \ssociation, Ince. 

eC ae srs 21308 e851 Additional reports were received from 11 other mass 

ere. 10 1.65 7,150 distributers, operating 2,220 retail outlets, (and/or doing 
*Revised. mail-order business) and covering their total stocks 





de aie oar ay: Stocks of both casings and tubes were increased b 
The total distributers’ inventory of inner tubes in- ; ee es pga 
— bs Z : a both these groups of mass distributers during the first 
creased 919,000 during the first quarter of 1941; the Snes nt a ay aoe i ' 7 
’ : - =Q . quarter. INevised January 1 estimates of total stocks have 
dealers’ stock increase accounted for 658,000, making the : i 
total the highest since April, 1938. The total increase in 


been included in the summary estimates, to cover addi 
the first quarter of 1940 was 346,000 tubes; in 1939 


tional firms reporting for the first time in this survey. 











there was a decline on April 1 as compared with Janu- Mass DisterpuTers’ Reportep Stocks, 1 
ary 1. Current tube stocks are 470,000 greater than on = = i \y 
\pril 1, 1940. Estimated distributers’ stocks of tubes ee eee res 17 
are summarized below. OS = ge ORES, Snes ee, een 
: ee The support of The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 

Month and Day Dealers Oil Companies Other Total tion, Inc., the assistance of the National Association of 
ig ae. , i - Independent Tire Dealers, and the prompt cooperation of 
January 1 .........00e 29 1,541 *] dealers, oil-company distributers, manufacturers, and 
1940 7 other mass distributers in submitting data used in this 
— 2 ERAS RRS an 7709 (531 report are gratefully acknowledged. W< especially t 
a peabeoes sont? aot et ge the Increasing number of dealers who have submitted 

ons and urge them to report regularly in future, as regulai 
October he RO we Mace 793 ‘ is essential to trustworthy estimates of total dealers stocks. 
Serpe etree aie ik 162% 1588 6.674 lhe survey is open to participation by any tire deal 
(cp et ee eee 1,733 599 6,77 > 2 

Wverage, 1998 oo secean 568 1.908789 7R12_ dusted Reference, Sergice, May, 1941, No. 25, U. S. Dh : 
Revised 2 Division of Industrial Economy 
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Stocks of Special Dealer Groups 


Stocks reported by 110 New York dealers with 147 
stores in this survey aggregated 53,379 casings and 94,337 
tubes; returns comparable with January 1 indicate in- 
creases corresponding closely with the general dealer 
trend. Reports for dealers handling tires of particular 
make were also compiled in three instances, and these 
reports likewise followed the general trend with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: small dealers showed increased cas- 
ings stocks for one make, and the large-dealer group 
showed reduced casings stocks for one make and reduced 
tube stocks for another. The foregoing table includes 
data mentioned in this paragraph. 





India Rubber World 


Oil-Company Distributers' Stocks 


Comparative returns were received from 36 firms in 
the oil-company distributers’ group. Some reports cov 
ered stocks in central warehouses only; while others als 
covered stocks in about 20,000 retail outlets. A sharp 
increase in stocks of casings and a small increase in inne: 
tubes occurred during the quarter. 
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Orr-Company REpoRTED Stocks, 1941 


Items January 1 April 1 
Deer ar MENS, be oka s ou cas od wee 4c 3 3 
CO ee ee ree NS eT eT eet a eres 1,010,04 1,060,868 
aN sce cach vedas Ge nh ge eo Sree Uae 854,74 890,73 
Index numbers: 

oe rer er ero ee rere ere 107.4 112 
RNUME ot Sia a dicicte we ictw rane celanks Sia wise moos awe ve eins Seen 94.6 





Rubber Consumption and Year-End Stocks—1940_ 


HE final official estimates of 1940 consumption of 
crude rubber in the United States, determined 
through the survey conducted by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, shows an increase of 9.5%, or 
56,500 long tons over the 1939 official estimate of 592,000 
long tons. The year-end stocks of crude rubber deter- 
mined in this survey show an increase of 163,100 long 
tons during the vear, or nearly 130° increase. 
The following table shows the statistics in balance sheet 


form, in long tons: 





Indirect reports 
Latex "eC ere . . ° 
Other crude rubber (32 firms vine poe 6,43¢ 

Estimated, to balance .. ee Site 13,078 


Total .. ; : P = 648,50 
Year-end stocks: 
Reported direct 
Governmer 
pee act 


mr ter j ler z¢ 
mporters and dealers ( ; 8,98 








Indirect reports 
Manufacturers 


Estimated, to balance .. : . eee 3,81 


Of the 937,364 long tons of rubber in 1940 available 
supplies, 920,471 long tons were accounted for under 1940 
consumption and year-end stocks. The 16,893 long tons 
unaccounted for were divided as follows: 13,078 tons 
estimated consumption and 3,815 tons estimated stocks. 

Statistics of rubber consumption (unadjusted figures ) 
compiled by the Rubber Manufacturers Association have 
been adjusted to the 1940 total consumption of 648,500 


tons estimated in this report, and month-end stocks have 
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been calculated from the officially reported monthly net 
imports of crude rubber.?- The adjustment for imports of 
crepe sole rubber was applied to the December figures. 

While 209 firms reported latex consumption as a sep 
arate item, it is known that there is a considerable use of 
latex by firms which are outside the rubber industry, and 
the 25,210 tons reported is not fully representative. Con- 
sidering these factors and certain confidential data re- 
ceived, the conclusion was reached that 1940 latex con- 
sumption was approximately 29,000 tons. This would 
indicate addition to latex inventories during 1940, com- 
paring consumption with the imports of 33,789 tons, 
although some reexports occur, latex reexports are not 
separately recorded. 

Domestic consumption of reclaimed rubber® in 1940 
is estimated at 190,244 long tons, an increase of 20,244 
tons or 11.9% over 1939. Year-end stocks of reclaim are 
estimated at 31,089 long tons, the increase during 1940 
being substantial, but less than indicated by trade reports. 

Production of reclaim in 1940 was reported by 36 
companies at 205,253 long tons, which with the Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, stocks of 25,250 tons gave a reported avail- 
able supply of 230,503 tons. Consumption of reclaim was 
reported by 337 companies at 186,844 tons, and manufac- 
turers and reclaimers reported year-end stocks to the 
amount of 30,489 tons, in addition to which 11,347 tons 
were exported. This accounts for 228,680 tons. 

It is believed that some production, consumption, and 
stocks were unreported, and on this account the tota! 
consumption estimate is increased 3,400 tons; year-end 
stocks increased 600 tons, and production increased 2,177 
tons, above the actually reported statistics mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. The unreported production is 
assumed to represent operations of firms which produce 
for their own consumption. The unreported consumption 
and stocks estimates are based on and in proportion to 
the volume of unreported crude rubber consumption dis- 
cussed earlier in this report. 

The questionnaire used in this survey asked each manu- 
facturer of rubber products to report consumption of 
synthetic rubber (neoprene, “Thiokol”, and Perbunan 
types) as a separate item. Statistics were reported by 
195 manufacturers, showing a consumption of 2,375 long 
tons.* This reported consumption is definitely incomplete 
Fifteen firms reported consumption in excess of 100,006 
pounds each in 1940, accounting for 1,397 long tons o1 
59% of the total reported. Exports of synthetic rubbe: 
were officially led for the first time during 1940 
to the extent of 340 tons, chief destinations being Eng 

and France (ear' 1940 shipments). 
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EDITORIALS 


Rubber Imports and Prices 


HERE has been a phenomenal rise of approximately 


20 in the United States consumption of crude 
rubber from December, 1940, to the all-time record 
consumption of 71.374 long tons in April, 1941; while total 
stocks rose o1 | 0 329,767 tons at the end of April. 
Howeve ing this period gross imports to this country 
were well ah of consumption, with the exception of 
the month of April when imports dropped to 63,305 tons 
in comparison with an average monthly figure of 82,643 
ons for the previous three months. The low April im 
s the SI he low shipments in Febru- 
ary as is indicated by the low rubber tonnage afloat of 
136.955 tons at the end of February and 140,228 tons on 
\ h 3i in « parison with over 153,000 tons at the 
( i January and of April. Knowledge of this situ- 
ition in February prompted a full realization of the 
shortage in ship tonnage which had occurred before th 
greater consumption had been sufficiently maintained to 
ndicate continued requirements at such an expanded 
ite as s since been in evidence 

\s the export quota sturting January first had been set 

t 100! t was evident that ample rubber was available 
nd tl he problem was one of providing sufficient ton- 
nage ransport the des ibber to this country. Con- 
sequent] arrangements were then made for a close con 
trol shipping cilities and by cooperation between 


consumers and proper governmental agencies additional 


tonnage was allocated to rubber, and a system was set up 
for scheduling boats specihc lly for this purpose and in 
sO cases ending the vovage at Pacific Coast ports. 
It is now understood that, unless unforeseen conditions 
arise, future shipping schedules provide for monthly 


ls of crude rubber in this country of around 


100,000 tons tor the months of May through September 
imports are 


still 


with the exception of August when the 


expected to drop appreciably for the month, but 
to be well in excess of the present rate of consumption. 
The expected lesser June shipments, which approximately 
constitute the August arrivals, are the result of circum- 


regard to boat location whereby an even dis 


tribution over all months appears impossible. Present 

indications are that the May and July shipments will 

considerably offset the lower June shipments. 
Information regarding the low April arrivals and the 


low scheduled June shipments became known at about the 


May, 


shortage of available 


time in and this knowledge together with the 


sari lI 


trade rubber had a definite 


known Ex 
influence on the New York market and contributed to the 
sharp advance in price. The reduction in rubber holdings 
by New York importers and dealers from 90,410 tons at 


’ 


the end of 1937 to 31.818 tons on December 31, 1940, was 


lowered further to 9,875 tons at the end of April. pre- 
] ] 


sumably because of the growing shortage of ship tonnage. 


LS | 
bo 


In view of the present plans for providing ships t 


carry rubber and the probability of a more extended 


practice of shortening the ocean trip by unloading at 
the Pacific Coast along with the recent statement by 
Jesse Jones that the Rubber Reserve Co. is still buying 
rubber at 20¢ per pound or less and the fact that the re- 
ported declared value (at point of shipment) has remained 
under 1&8¢ per pound since 1937, there appears to be no 
justification for any extension or even a repetition of the 
high prices reached on the New York market during May 
This conclusion is borne out by the decline in New York 
prices, starting May 19 and coincident with rumors of 
control negotiation by the Government with the Commod 
ity I-xchange, which later resulted in an agreement fora 


I 


per contract margin of $1,200 on speculative accounts. 





Will Inflation Be Halted? 


N THE May 15 issue of Domestic Donald 
M. Nelson, Director, Division of Purchases, O. P. M., 
stated, “We are conducting this defense program on 


C onirerce, 


the belief that we do not need an era of constantly rising 
prices in order to bring out our nation’s maximum pro- 
ductive effort. In other words, price inflation of the kind 
we saw in the last war is going to be avoided.” 

There are two basic causes of higher prices: namely, 
profiteering and increased cost of production. Untouched 
raw materials have no useful value, and only after work 
has been performed on them do they have any worth. 
Theretore labor is the variable and controlling factor in 
real cost of production. The worker is entitled to a reason- 
able profit or remuneration for his services just as is the 
financial investment which permits payment for labor in 
advance of the sale of the product. The difference between 
a so-called legitimate reward and the eftects of profiteer- 


ing often les in a definition of what is reasonable or 
legitimate. 
Presumably Mr. Nelson referred to the elimination ot 


profiteering, otherwise known as exhorbitant profit. 
Profiteering can be and often has been practiced by those 
who personify labor as well as those who supply the 
capital investment. If higher prices are to be avoided, 
the reward for labor performed and for money used as 
finances must both be prevented from increasing. Main- 
status quo of either alone will not avoid 


We about the 


necessity for capital to forego any increase in returns, but 


taining of the 
higher selling prices. have heard much 
the present general trend toward higher wages proves 
false any supposition that higher prices can be prevented 
indefinitely unless the reward to money invested declines 
sufficiently to offset the increased reward for work or un- 


less the present trend to higher labor costs is rectified 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., Activities 
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Buffalo and Ontario Groups 
Meet Jointly in Canada 

N OUTSTANDING success, the 

first joint meeting of the Buffalo 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., and 
the Ontario Rubber Section of the 
Canadian Chemical Association was held 
on May 1 at the General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. Among the 240 
members and guests present at dinner 
and the 270 at the technical meeting 
were a number of visitors from the New 
York and Akron areas. 

The meeting was opened with a wel 
coming address by Dr. Norman 5S. 
Grace, chairman of the Ontario Group, 
who introduced the executive members 
of the Buffalo Group. John S. Plumb, 
chairman of the Buffalo Group, in turn 
introduced the executive members of 
the Ontario Section. 

The technical portion of the program 
was featured by the presentation of a 
paper, “The Plasticization of Rubber”, 
by Dr. Arthur Neal, of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
(Dr. Neal’s paper is reproduced in full 
on pages 39-42 in this issue), and two 
motion pictures entitled, “Robots and 
Rubber” and “Rubber at the Rouge”, 
which were shown through the courtesy 
of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Anso- 
nia, Conn. The films, photographed by 
Sales Engineer E. J. von der Heide, were 
introduced and narrated by Andrew 
Hale, branch manager of Farrel’s Akron 
office who directed the production of 
both films. The motion pictures, which 
were the same as those first presented 
before the April meeting of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry in St. Louis, dealt 
with improvements in rubber processing 
equipment and modern tire manufactur- 
ing methods employed at the Ford 
plant. An article by Mr. Hale on ‘“Pel- 
let Rubber” appears on pages 35-38. 

The Buffalo Group will hold an out- 
ing June 14 at a country club in the 
vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y. Golf and a 


E. J. von der Heide 





Andrew Hale 
Presenting the Technical Program at the Buffalo-Ontario Meeting 


program of entertainment are being 


planned. Reservations, which will be re- 
quired, lay be made through the sec- 
retary-treasurer, Burt W. Wetherbee, 
care of Globe Woven Belting Co., But 


falo, N. ¥. 


Neoprene and Hycar Discussed 
Before Chicago Group 
YNTHETIC rubber was the center of 
interest at a meeting of the Chicago 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill, May 
2. Over 250 members and guests heard 
\W. L. Semon, of Hydrocarbon Chemical 
& Rubber Co., talk on “The Develop- 
ment and Properties of Synthetic Rub- 
ber” and O. M. Hayden, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., speak on 
“Future Developments in Neoprene 


soth papers were well received by the 
group. Entertainment in the form of 
“Rubber Magic” was presented by Wal- 
ter Grote, of the United Carbon Co. At 
the meeting 18 rubber manufacturers in 
the Chicago area displayed producis of 
their manutacture. 

The group will hold a symposium on 
plastics at its June 6 meeting at the 
Hotel. Speakers scheduled 
are: T. W. Sharp, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., “Vinylite’; W. F. Cul- 
lom Jr., Celluloid Corp., “Cellulose Ace 
tate’; and W. C. Goggin, Dow Chemical 
Co., “Ethyl Cellulose.” \t this meeting 


44 chemical manufacturers wil 


Congress 





1 1 
qisplay 


new products of interest to the rubber 






industry. This exhibit will be accessible 


at tour o'clock in the afternoon Dr 
H. A. Winkelmann, Group chairman, is 
now arranging for a series of interest 
ing programs to be presented throug! 
1 1] 
he tall 


Los Angeles Group Holds 
70th Regular Meeting 


N MAY 6 the Los Angeles Gr up, 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., closed 
its 1940-1941 season with a supper meet 
ing, the 70th regular meeting of the 


was founded. The affair, 
held at the Maytai Hotel, los \ngeles, 


Calit., with 95 members and guests pres- 


Group since 


ent, Was sponsored 


) 
ch (.« ind featured ar nteresting talk 
on the properties and application it 
Korosea b Hat 1 Brandt r ts 1 
rich. Ed. Royal (H. M. Royal) and 7 
Kirk Hill (Kirkhill Rubbe showed 


colored motion pictures of their recent 
trip to Mexico City, and a sound and 
color film on Hawaii was presented by 
the Matson Navigation Co. to complete 


1€@ program 





Top Photo by W. Tomlinson; Bottom, Allyn K. Tha 


Dinner Scene at the Joint Buffalo-Ontario Meeting, May 1 


53 














or prize, an electric razor donated by 


;0odrich, and the special prize, a porta- 
ble radio presented by Marshall-Dill 
Co., went to C. M. Reinke (Reinke, 


Hillver, & Amende) 








Advance eserva ns indicate t! 
sixth annual fishing t be he on 
| 
June 2] tt Cat i slat Wi be t 
, 
St success eve t e is uy] 


Detroit Group Holds 
Adhesives Symposiu 


| jem FE papers and an organized dis 
ussion 1 le up an interest syvim- 


Iss I nace Up 
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Sis ter 
1 he weather; and be ready soluble 
petr leum solvents He Pp inted out 
that in 1940 the automotive industry 
consumed approximately 3,250,000) gal- 
S ment, equivalent to 0.8-gallon 
pe passenger Cart At the average cov 
erace f 175 square teet per gallon, 
approximate 140 square feet of mate 
ial is held in place by this means. The 
materials bonded are: trim cloth to 


metal and to K-board; insulation pads 
to metal; sponge rubber and solid rub- 
ber to metal; and jute to rubber, paper, 
and metal. Adhesives are also used as a 
ply-binder, for adhering protective pape1 
to chromed parts, and as a sealer for 
cracks. The types of cements com- 
monly used are: (1) reclaim, resin, sol- 
vent, and drier (40 to 50% solids); (2) 
gum rubber, resin, and solvent (15% 
solids); (3) latex (usually compounded); 
(4) reclaim, rubber, resin, and asphalt as 
a water dispersion; and (5) reclaim, 
asphalt, and solvent (as a sealer). A 
considerable part of the speaker’s talk 
Was given over to a discussion of testing 
adhesives, and a specific method was 
presented. 

According to Mr. Adinoff, rubber 
cements have been the “neglected child” 
of rubber literature and rubber technical 
gatherings. Among the automotive ap- 
plications cited were: attaching insula- 
tion pads to roof, walls, and floors; ad- 
hesion of carpets and mats to underlays; 
in the assembly of arm rests, cowl 
panels, and windew channels; jor flock- 
i glove and trunk compartments; and 
for the assembly of panels and the ad- 
hesion of cloth. The speaker held that a 
good cement should be a little stronger 
in adhesion than in cohesion, and that 
cements (non-vulcanizing) made from 
crude rubber dissolved in naphtha, 








benvol, and carbon tetrachloride were 
lhesive strength, particu- 


larly when used with metals and smooth 


a a : 
lacking in at 


surfaces Reclaimed rubber cements, 
however, will bond almost any material 
to metal with good adherence, accord- 
ing to Mr. Adinoff. Also they can be 
made highly concentrated, are easily 
controlled, and a wide variety of resins, 


asphalts, and reentorcing fillers can be 


added to them to give a wide range in 
However, reclaim cements 






POTD) “1 - 
perties. 





| 
are generally messy to handle, cannot 
be made in clear color, are basically 
hermoplastic and thus will soften upon 


Those contributing to the discussion 
were: F. M. McCloud (Ford Motor), 
E. J. Fickers (Baldwin Rubber), D. 
Koza (Automotive Rubber) and F. 
Wehmer (Minnesota Mining & Mfg.). 
Points brought out included: rubber 
cements are oversold; most cements are 

sensitive for intended use; there is a 
need of suitable test methods, particu- 
hose which would simulate as- 

line and= service conditions; 





specifications should be standardized; a 
loser cooperation between producer 
consumer is needed 


June 20 Date for Akron Outing 
ee \kron Group, Rubber Division, 
\. C. S., has completed plans for its 
annual summer outing which will be 
held during the afternoon and evening 
ot Friday, June 20, at the Silver Lake 
Country Club, Akron, O. The golf 
course will be open all day, and dinner 
will be served at 7 p.m. V. K. Hitch, 
(Akron Chemical) is general outing 
chairman, and Ed Nahm (Naugatuck) 
will assist him as vice chairman. Chair- 
men of the various committees are: T. 
L. Stevens (C. P. Hall), prize solicita- 
tion: C. B. Moore (Philadelphia Rub- 
ber)! prize award: D. G. Benson (Good- 
rich), finance; J. B. Waite (Dugan & 
Campbell), golf; F. A. Bonstedt (Bin- 
ney & Smith), refreshments; C. F. Mar- 
shall (C. F. Marshall), tom foolery; and 
A. E. Warner (C. P. Hall), publicity. 


Fall Division Meeting 
oe Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S., will hold its fall meeting 
on Thursday and Friday, September 11 
and 12, at Atlantic City, N. J., with 
headquarters at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
The banquet on Thursday evening -will 
be held at the Ambassador Hotel under 
the guidance of Peter P. Pinto (Rubber 
Age), who has been named chairman of 
the banquet and entertainment commit- 
tee. Assisting Mr. Pinto will be S. G. 
Byam (Du Pont), W. F. Lamela (Oko- 
nite), G. J. Wyrough (Whitehead 
Bros.), Bryant Ross (Vanderbilt), and 
Arthur Nellen (Lee Tire). Technical 
sessions will be held in the Atlantic City 
Auditorium. Both hotels and the audi- 
torium are on the Boardwalk. 





Rhode Island Club Plans Outing 
THE Rhode Island Rubber Club will 
ee 


hold its summer outing at the Paw- 
tucket Golf Club, Pawtucket, R. I., Fri- 
day, June 13. Golf will be the featured 
activity during the day. 


India Rubber W orld 


Harry Fisher to Deliver 
A.S.T.M. Marburg Lecture 

ARRY L. FISHER, director of or- 

ganic research, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., will present the six- 
teenth Edgar Marburg Lecture on the 
subject, “Natural and Synthetic Rub- 
bers’, at the forty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing 
Materials to be held at The Palmer 
House, Chicago, IL, from June 23 to 
27, inclusive. The Sixth Exhibit of 
Testing Apparatus and Related Equip- 
ment and the Fourth A.S.T.M. Photo- 
graphic Exhibit, will be in progress 
through the week. Committee D-11 on 
Rubber Products plans an active pro- 
gram including committee reports and 
Methods of testing 


adhesive tape are to be described, and 


technical papers. 


problems involving power factor and 
dielectric constant of materials will be 


COV ered. 





Synthetic Rubber 
Compounding Ingredient 
DVAGUM, a synthetic product de- 
veloped specifically for use with 
synthetic rubber, has been announced by 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. 
\dvagum, which has only limited util- 
ity with natural rubber, is a rubbery 
solid in slab form, said to be easy 
to cut and handle. This material can- 
not be vulcanized and has a mildly 
pleasant terpene odor, dark amber color, 
and a specific gravity of 1.1. Advagum 
is said to be exceedingly resistant to 
swelling by petroleum and _ vegetable 
oils, although it is susceptible to the ac- 
tion of coal tar solvents and alcohols. 
High resistance to acids and_ alkalis 
and low water absorption are also 
claimed. 

Advagum is primarily recommended 
as a replacement for about 20° of the 
synthetic rubber contained in normal 
compounds. The use of such replace- 
ments, according to claims, results in 
greatly improved processing so tar as 
incorporation of fillers, calendering, and 
tubing are concerned. Tear resistance 
of the butadiene-type rubbers is said to 
be improved considerably, and the oil 
absorption and swelling of compounds 
containing it is lowered. Another factor 
of interest is the possibility of extending 
the current limited supply of synthetic 
rubbers. 





Heliogen Blue BKA 

ELIOGEN BLUE BKA powder, an 

organic pigment for coloring rubber 
and latex, is announced by General Dye- 
stuff Corp., 435 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y¥. Chemically belonging to the 
phthalocyanine group, the new coloring 
agent is said to possess marked tincto- 
rial strength and to produce in medium 
and light shades brilliant blues of a 
neutral cast. Rubber colored with Heli- 
ogen Blue BKA is said to be fast to 
vulcanization under all practical condi 
tions. The color does not bleed or mi- 
grate in rubber, and it has good fastness 
to light, according to the manufacturer 











New Machines and Appliances 


Side Entrance Mixer 

HE Type N side entrance mixer, il- 

lustrated, has a front flange which is 
bolted to a companion flange on the 
side of a tank with a gasket between. 
Type N is said to be of interest in the 
application of propeller-type mixers to 
large tanks or to tanks where a stand- 
ard upright mixer cannot be used. In 
the rubber industry, application includes 
use for latex and rubber cements. 

The bearing is of the lantern type, Le., 
it has a long sleeve which is hollowed 
toward the center to give a bearing at 
each end. The mixer shaft is connected 
to the motor through a flexible coupling 
which takes the load off the motor 
bearings. The shaft and propeller are 
of stainless steel, and the bearing is of 
stainless steel or bronze, depending upon 
the material to be mixed. International 
Engineering, Inc. 


of the ratio controller are available with 
12OR Series Fulscope features: fixed 
high sensitivity, adjustable sensitivity, 
adjustable sensitivity with automatic re- 
set, adjustable sensitivity with Pre-Act, 
and adjustable sensitivity with automatic 
reset and Pre-Act. Taylor Instrument 
Cos., Rochester, N. Y. 


Re-Usable Round Charts 
for Recording Instruments 


ERMOCHARTS, made of laminated 
Vinylite plastic and for use on all 
types of circular-chart recording instru- 
ments, can be constantly re-used by re 
moving each day's ink from the surface 
with a damp cloth. According to the 


manufacturer, the charts will not curl, 


are non-flammable, and are oil, gasoline, 
and grease resistant. Chart centers are 





Type N Tank Mixer 





Direct-Set Ratio Controller 
HE direct-setting Taylor ratio con- 
troller is said to be a highly adapta- 
ble, easily convertible instrument for 
applications where temperature, pres- 
sure, rate of flow or liquid level must 
be controlled in a desired ratio or dif- 
ferential to another related variable. 
With the new instrument the ratio is 
changed by a simple screwdriver adjust- 
ment directly on a calibrated dial 
throughout the range of 0:1 to 3:1, di- 
rect or inverse. It is not necessary to 
disturb the processing or to remove the 
chart plate while making ratio adjust- 
ments. 
The ratio controller has two measur- 
ing systems, one the adjusting system 
which indicates or records only; and the 
other, the controlling system, which also 
may either indicate or record. The ad- 


justing system resets the control point 





ot the controlling system through a 
linkage arrangement according to a pre- 


determined ratio. The action of the con- 


} 


tr 1g system is the same as the 12OR 





Series Fulscopes and may be used as a 
single-duty bi-recording controller when 
the ratio setting is zero. 


Both indicating and recording mode 


reenforced to prevent deterioration trom 
holding devices. Under normal working 
conditions each chart is guaranteed for 
daily use over a period of two years. 
Where it is necessary to save chart rec- 
ords, a microfilm photographic service 
is available. which is said to reduce filing 


space by 98°. Permochart Co. 


Cleaning Aluminum Molds 


wires aluminum molds for vulcan- 
izing rubber become carbonized on 
the surface, one company has found that 
the carbon can be removed by dipping 
into fuming nitric acid, which is re- 


ported not to harm the aluminum. Di 
lute nitric acid, however, should not be 
used. The concentrated acid should 


then be washed off quickly with col 
water. 


Vibration Frequency Meter 


WE IGHIss only eight ounces and 
no | eer than % r le, new 





a 





vibration trequency meter will indicate 


requencies between 500 and 20.00 





Ss per minute are present in a Vv 


brating body Although not designed t 




















Taylor Direct-Set Ratio Controller 


measure the amount of vibration, it may 
be used as a rough indicator ot the mag- 
nitude 


Che device employs the vibrating-reed 





principle and consists of a thin spring 
steel vibrator, clamped at one end be 
tween a set of steel rollers \ knurle: 
knob connected to the rollers permits 


their rotation and moves the steel ree 


in or out, changing its frequency 
vibration \ sliding pointer on the bacl 
end of the steel reed indicates the Vi- 


brating trequeney which is read off tl 


calibrated scale on the frame of the in- 
strument 

To use the meter, its head is held 
against the vibrating body, and the 


adjusting knob is rotated until the vibra 
tor reed moves to and fro at maximun 
amplitude. If more than one vibrating 
frequency exists, there will be a point 
of maximum amplitude for each, and 


vibrations in different planes m 





tected by changing the axis ot 


Westinghouse Electric & Mtge. ( 


meter 


Detecting Vibration Frequencies with 
Westinghouse Unit 











New Goods and Specialties 


Polyvinyl Alcohol Hose 
for Refrigerants 


*RESISTOFLEX” PVA 1 
hose, made trom Du P 
vinyl Icohol. 1 


rovi a flexible 


yt 
mts 


vin alc 
compresso! 

\s compared to metal 

. istoflex” PVA 

under con 

ay be encoun 


and 


“Resistoflex” PV was unaltered after 
120 days’ immersion in the following re 
frigerants and solvents: methyl chloride, 
“Freon-12”, methylene chloride, xylene, 
gasoline, irpentine, carbon. tetracl 
ride, and ichior hy The effect ot 
immersion mineral lubricating 7 


aa Hows t 250) Underside of Motor Toboggan, Showing 


Endless Power-Propelled Traction Belt 


cleated belt is driven 

three-speed transmission trom 

gasoline engine by Link-Belt 

roller Ordinarily the belt 

A New Idea in Room Decoration Konan” quae aiuber, at the saree devel ae 
and Package Sealing bottom of th toboggan, but it can 


| 
-RAND Dec-O 


ht inches t 

SNOW 

hree 

oe operate 
and can 

ease. 11 1s 


np McCoy, Wis., 


wartare, subjected 


Rubber Mesh Speeds 
Filtering Operations 


ILTOMESH _ consists of a square 

mesh of rubber, witl :-inch meshes 

] ] 
imi ¢ 


Morces \ l twisted fiber cords, 


a cushion between filter 
medium (cloth, paper, 
Accord to the maker, 
it reduces cleaning operations 
Motor Toboggan Uses an _ speeds filtering, removes an 
Cleated Rubber Belt ased percentage of solids, increase 
, ; output, and reduces moisture con 
H} I lal 1 motor t al ni a . } sy 1 ] 
1 1 1 ter 1 tl ake Filtomesh can also be 
Iramewor 1 lial , Na Tan o } % . 
’ . 1 ‘ Nag red wire cioth for 
ek eee" 5 Baste ‘ais = ial applicat re) Paramount bbher 


Service . Inc 


Army and Navy 
Adopt Yachting Shoe 


lop-Sider 


Sperry Top-Sider 


squeegees, said to be effective in pre- 
venting slippage even when the sole is 
compietely submerged in water.  In- 
creased production ot the Top-Sider will 
provide for both military and. civilian 
needs. Sperry Shoe ( 


Hot Sand at 900° F. Handled 
on Rubber Conveyer Belt 


\ plant of the American Foundry 
Co., Maltese Cross hot material con 
vever belt carries hot sand and spew at 
temperatures up to 900° F. trom a 
shakeout machine to a Beardsley Piper 
sand conditioner. The belt, which has 
been in service for over a year, fre- 
quently handles red hot metal and sand, 
it is reported. Rubber covered, the belt 
is 24 inches wide, of 28-ounce duck, six- 
by four-step ply construction, with a 
te-inch top cover and */3:.inch bottom 
cover. A ply of asbestos fabric is built- 
in under the top cover. Hewitt Rubber 
Corp. 


Camelback Features 
Increased Adhesion 


NSTEAD of spraying the entire com- 

pound with solvents to obtain adhe- 
sion, only a thin layer of tread com- 
pound is treated in the manufacture of 
Super-Mileage camelback. This results 
in a product in which the penetrating 
depth of the solvent is controlled and 
provides a soft, adhesive surtace that 
flows freely into the rasped surface of 
the tire, leaving the rest of the com- 
pound = tougl and d. at 46 
claimed. To prevent the c: Iback from 
adhering to itself in the uncured state 
and to prevent the application surface 
from drying out, a varnished cambric 


loth, Textolin, 


Homo-Flex Hose Line 
Announced by Manhattan 


HE Condor Homo-Flex hose, said to 

utilize the same principle of bal- 
anced construction which was first ap- 
plied to Homocord conveyer -belts, is 
made in 50-toot lengths on steel man 
drels and in several types, including air, 
water, high-pressure orchard = spray, 
mine spraying, air-oil and oil spray, and 
steam pressing-iron hose. Among. the 
advantages claimed for the new hose are: 
extreme flexibility, lightness in weight, 
ease of handling, inseparable covers and 
plies, uniform diameters, and less elon- 
gation and expansion. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mtg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 














Condor Homo-Flex Hose 


























3 It is a far cry from the days when uncom- 
, pressed gas black was delivered to con- 


sumers in fifty pound barrels to the present 


Wy 


day delivery of Micronex Beads in hopper 
cars of 70,000 pounds. 

The efficient transfer of Colloidal Carbon 
from producer to consumer has been worked 
out through progressive steps over a period 
of sixty years. Hopper car delivery conforms 
to the modern trend in industry of elimi- 


nating manual handling wherever possible. 
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MICRONE 


iveads. ot Compressed 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. - BINNEY & SMITH CO. 4 ™ 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 











Seuen Si 


to Minimum Hendling « - Colloidal Carbon 


STEP 1. 
50 Pound Barret 


STEP 2. 
75 Pound Barrel 


STEP 3. 
1214 Pound Bag 


STEP 4. 
Semi Compressed Bag 


STEP 5. 
Heavy Compressed Bag 


STEP 6. 


Micronex Beads 


oad bulky acking “was sce ant because the carbon 
“ : gate fluffy. jaracter as seriously to limit the methods of 
elivery. 


Screw packers were developed which could force 50 per cent more 
black into the original barrel ant re consequent saving of 
space required. : 


Before packing , the black was agitated i in the bin to drive out some 
of the cooneel air, and thus could be packed more compactly in 
paper bags with an increase in density to 15 pounds per cubic foot. 


The cry for “Less Dust” was met by the first attempt at compression. 
After packing, the bag was pressed slowly into a flat package, thus 
eliminating some additional air. This medium compressed black in- 
creased density to about 20 pounds per cubic foot. 


Pda oc compen bag was ext bce Bah density ot 
other dimension so as to a age with density o 

about 25 pounds to the cubic foot. In this form as much as 50,000 
pounds could be loaded into a standard freight car, and dusting i in 
the mill room was somewhat further reduced. 


Our development of pellet or so-called “Dustless” black brought the 
first free-flowing material into commercial usage. Density was in- 
creased to about 27 pounds per cubic foot. Micronex Beads could 
be packed in 25 pound bags, thus minimizing handling and storage 
space, and brought far cleaner conditions in the mill room. 


Self-discharging hopper c with automatic plant flow- 
honees equipment have ee ee of efficient use of 


Micronex Beads, and represent the best pve condition of delivery 
and automatic plant control. 


MICRONEX Beads on  Camprotid 


MANUFACTORER = ce “DISTRIBUTOR 
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UNITED STATES 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Government to Finance Synthetic Rubber 


Production 


Federal Joan Adminis- 
on May 16 that 
subsidiary of 


Jesse Jones, 


trator, announced 
Defense Plant Corp., a 
RFC, has authorized 
with four major rubber manufacturing 
companies, undertaking the construction 
and equipping of synthetic rubber plants. 
These synthetic rubber plants will be 
built for an initial production of 2,500 
tons each a year and can be quickly 
expanded to a production of 10,000 tons 


lease agreements 


each a vear. 

The companies involved, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Hydrocarbon Chem 
ical & Rubber Co. (subsidiary of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and Phillips Petroleum 
Co.), Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and 
the United States Rubber Co., will oper- 
ate the plants. 

The authorized initial cost of each of 
the plants will approximate $1,250,000 
for land, buildings, and equipment. 

After contacting the four rubber com- 
panies, we are able to state that all 
have build and operate the 
plants in accordance with Mr. Jones’ 
announcement and that butadiene types 
of rubber will be produced. The raw 
materials including butadiene are to be 
procured elsewhere and are not pro- 
vided for in this expenditure. General 
plans are definite, but some details must 
be formulated in accordance with the 
existing conditions. It is generally be- 
lieved that approximately one year will 
be required before the plants can be in 
operation, this date to depend very 
largely upon priorities obtainable for 
steel and the necessary equipment. 
Land, buildings, and general facilities 
for a production of 10,0C0 tons a year 
at each plant are to be included in the 
initial expenditure of $1,250,000, but at 
this time manufacturing equipment will 
be provided for only 2,500 tons a year 
at each of the four plants. The plants 
are to be constructed, equipped, 
operated in production by the individual 
under 


agreed to 


and 


rubber companies lease agree- 

ments with the Defense Plant Corp. 
U. S. Rubber has authorized us to 
state that its plant will be located on 
available land near its Naugatuck Chemi 
cal Division plant in Naugatuck, Conn., 
where rubber products have been manu- 
factured for 100 years and where chemi 
produced for the rubber 
building 
| 


requested, 


being 
Plans tor the 


cals are 
industry. have 


been drawn, priorities and 


construction is to be started as soot 
as possible. 

John W. Thomas, Firestone president, 
announced that clearing of the ground 
and test borings would be started on 
May 22 on an area of ten acres on 


Wilbeth Road, Akron, which have been 


set aside for its new plant. Firestone, 
which since last year has been produc 
ing the buna type of synthetic rubber 
in a smaller plant capacity of 
several tons per 
pared from its own facilities to furnisi 
all utility power, light, 
steam, and water and expects the plant 
to be in production in about a year. 


with a 
day, is already pre 


service such as 


Goodyear has advised us that its as- 
program will be a 
five-ton 
completed except 


signment in the new 
production unit similar to its 
a day plant recently 
that the new building, to be 300 feet 
long by 75 feet wide, will be much larger 
to take care of 10,000 tons per 
The plant which at this time will be 
equipped only for 2,500 tons per yeat 
located across Weston Road di- 
rectly opposite the newly completed 
Chemigum — plant. further 
states that the proposed plant is to be 


¥Car. 


will be 
Goodyear 
leased by Ge. dyear upon an agreement 
not vet worked out in detail, but whic! 
will provide that a portion of the pro 
duction is to be supplied for Goodyear’s 
own use and the remainder to be appor 
tioned to other rubber companies having 
no synthetic rubber plant. The plant, 
which is expected to employ more than 
100 men, will be of brick and steel, two 
stories and one-story style construction 
on a nine-acre site of land on the B. & 
O. Railroad. Electrical services will be 
supplied by Ohio Edison, and other tfa- 
cilities will be provided by Goodyear. 
At the time of going to press no of- 
ficial statement could be obtained from 
Hydrocarbon Chemical & Rubber Co 
or the B. F. Goodrich Co. as to 
plans. However announcement appears 
on page 64 of this issue of a recent 
increase in the capacity of the Ameripol 
plant has been in operation tor 
several months. 
Aside from the 
program, which will probably not be ef 
for approximately one 


which 
present government 


fective 
privately financed production 


year, the 
ducing companies is now at th 
1 


yvver 1,100 
proximately 


short tons a month 
14,000 


plans for 


tons a vear 
financed 
that: ca 
trom now 
30,000 


projected privately 


plants, are expected to increase 
pacity to a total one vear 
2,500 tons a month or tons 
together with present gov 
provide 
production 
June 1, 1942, at 


approximately 40,000 tons per 


ernment plans will 
United 


States 
rubber as of 


The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers has moved 

250 W New York, 

30 N LaSalle St., 
new executive director is C. C 


S7th St. 


Chicago 
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their 


during 


CALENDAR 


June 1-6. SAE. Summer Meeting. The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 


Va. 


Chicago Rubber Group. Congress 
Hall. 


New York Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing. North Jersey Country 
Club, Preakness, N. J. 

Rhode Island Rubber Club. Annual 
Outing. Pawtucket Golf Club, 
Pawtucket, R. |. 


Buffalo Rubber 
Outing. 

June 16-20. A.S.M.E. Semi-Annual 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 19-21. Wilbur D. Bancroft Colloid Sym- 

posium. Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N. 

Akron Rubber Group. Annual 

Outing. Silver Lake Country Club 

Akron, O. 

June 21. Los Angeles Rubber 
Sixth Annual Fishing Trip. 

June 23-27. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 


Sept. 8-12. A.C.S. 102nd Meeting. 
City, N. J. 


Sept.25-26.S.A.E. National Tractor Meeting. 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 6. 


June 6. 


June 13. 


June 14. Group. Annual 


Meeting. 


June 20. 


Group. 


Atlantic 





U. S.-Haiti Agreement 


The governments of the United States 
and Haiti on May 5 concluded an agree 
ment providing tor the expansion of 
including rubber, in 
latter country. The United 
partment of Agriculture, in 
with the recently concluded 
garding the possibilities of rubber grow- 


merous crops, 
states 

conjunction 
survey re- 


ing in Latin America, already has estab- 
lished experimental stations and a nurs- 
ery tor the propagation of rubber on the 
island republic, and results have 
so successful that the planting of exten- 


been 
rubber trees is now 
United 
information and 


sive areas of 


planned The States also will 
offer 
tance. 

\ further extension up to an 
tional $500,000 in credits under a contract 
made in 1938 by the Export-Import 
Bank and the J. G. White Engineering 
Corp. will be granted the Haitian Gov 


technical 


addi 


ernment The money ill be spent t 
complete highway and irrigation project 
and t 


now under way 


portation facilities 1 
devoted to rubber 


The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. \Washington, D. C., has instructe 


collectors t 1M pose 
removable 


With latex, 


emptying, consequent! 


are duty 
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Certificates of Necessity Issued 
fi Wash- 


tf Government Reports, 





C., (in collaboration with the 

Detense Advisory Commis- 

sion) included in its recent listings o1 
ertincates Necessity tor plant ex 
pansion the following: American Zin 


lacilities 


York, N 
$13,000, 


$146,000: 








O00; Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westbor Mass., grinding wheels and 
ther abrasivi 

r ] ( { 

trans] i 

gas, $83, 

Co., Inc., Oss 

s10n ims Nit 


Works, Erie, | 
S41.000: } | | t 
Inc., Wilmington, 


7.200.000: 





restone Tire 



































n, ©., bullet-p1 
nk lining. $100,000, met 
2 l € InKS 
{ D:, New \ 
W t 
ew Rul ¢ 
s $7 0: G t 
( \} S ¢ 
| ts 
< < é ural 
‘ ee eee es 
bes, $730,000: H Oo Ri F ( 
ngha Mass hye 
$115.000: Locke M e ( Cleve 
) ( 2 ire Cs a 
rubls racks Nor ( 
\\ cest Mass., abrasive pr lucts 
achine t Is, $162,000, t S 
sed aluminum le, $283,000; 
Ins ner Cos Rochester, N 
\ precision instruments, $129,000 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Cicero, 
Ill., asbestos p covering and insula- 
tor, $208,000: United States Rubber Co., 
New York, gas mask tubes, track 
block equipment for tanks and_ plant 
protection, $105,000, plant protection 


( 


000, raincoats, 
1g fuel tanks, tube equipment, 


6.000 





and rubber products, §: 


hetic rubber, $3 





tes enable manufacturers to 


avail themselves of the 60-month tax 
amortization plan. Certification, how- 
ever, does not mean that such expansion 





will necessarily occur. 


New York Belting & Packing Co., 





One Market St., Passaic, N. J., owing 
tt Scarcity and high cost of walrus 
hi due to present world conditions, 


. ; 
has developed a new covering for c 


Known as N« 


Gin Roll Covering, it is ¢ 


otton 
40 Spider 
mposed of 
tton fabric and rubber, and is provided 


in strips 1214 feet lon 





\ ee 





tin ot the United 
Agriculture finds 
superior in 


States Department of 
the substitute and 
durability to the previously used walrus 


Capacity 


: Rye ; ; 
ide, and cheaper and easier to obtain 


Department of Commerce 

hanges 

To provide greater service to govern- 
ment and business the Bureau of For- 
eign and Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, LD. C., recently was drasti- 
cally outlined by the 
Wilson. 


Domestic 


y reorganized, as 
Bureau's Director, Carroll L. 
More than 30 divisions con- 
densed into five major organizations to 
simplify executive direction and intensi- 


have been 


fy the Bureau's effort in gathering, ana- 
lyzing, interpreting, and disseminating 
facts about national and international 


for informed deci- 


and government on 


economy necessary 


sions in industry 
commercial and economic matters. The 
five divisions follow: The Division of 
and Statistics will study and 
economic life of the 
as a basis for the 
objectives of all Bureau activities. 
The Division of Regional Economy 
will direct continuous contact with the 
nation’s principal economic areas through 
operating from strategically 





Resea 
nation 
and 


analy ze the 


general aims 


held force 





located offices and through cooperative 
Teese ircl lions. 

The on ot International Econ- 
my will provide government, exporters, 
and importers with information on for 


eign economic and commercial affairs 
and on foreign national policies affect- 
ing commerce 

The Division of Commercial and Eco- 
nomic Intormation will edit, publish, 
and distribute to government and _ busi- 
ness rmation developed by the vari 
1 ns of the Bureau 





Industrial Economy 


Phe Division E 
I] ! and methods for 





means 
statistical] 
f practical reality, 
important 
to all 


economic and 


s along lines 





industry's ex- 
periences available industries and 
verninent. 
Holt, 


Pverett G formerly chief of 





the r & Rubber Division, is now 
chiet of the Consumption Materials Unit 
t the Division of Industrial Economy. 
It is understood that this unit still has 
jurisdiction over leather and rubber 
work carried on in the Bureau as well 
as several additional commodities 
O. P. M. Cuts Auto Output 

The Office of Production Manage- 


ment, Washington, D. C., in an effort to 
conserve strategic materials and release 
labor needed elsewhere last month noti- 
fied automobile manufacturers of their 
individual allotments of motor vehicles 
to be produced from August 1, 1941, to 
July 31, 1942, whereby output will be 
cut 20.15°¢, from 5,289,972 to 4,224,152 
units. Companies producing than 
2,000 units were not curtailed, but medi- 
um-sized producers of passenger cars 
were reduced about 15%, and the larger 
while companies manu- 


less 


concerns 21.5%; 
facturing trucks exclusively were cur 
tailed 5 to 10%, depending upon the 
volume of their business. Due regard 
was to the necessity of maintain- 
ing the relative position of the different 
companies in the industry, their 
and field organization employment. 


given 


size, 


India Rubber World 


Sponsoring Outside Research 


A recemtly compiled list by the Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., reveals that 210 organizations in 
this country are furthering research by 
awarding more than 721 scholarships, 
fellowships, and grants. Included are: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., 20 post-gradu- 
ate fellowships in organic chemistry, $750 
each; six post-doctorate fellowships in 
organic chemistry, $2,000 each plus ad- 


ditional $1,000 for extraordinary equip- 
ment 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and 


Firestone Plantations Co., both of Ak- 
ron, Q., one fellowship for research on 
rubber chemistry, $1,000; one fellowship, 
research on plant pathology, $1,000; and 
one research associate at the National 
Bureau of Standards, working on igni- 
tion research. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
one fellowship, research on rubber or 
rubber chemicals, $1,060. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
three fellowships, paper chemistry, $500 
each; one fellowship, research on insecti- 
cides, $1,500; one grant toward a group 
project on the development of determin- 


ing the hand and feel of fabrics; one 
grant toward a project or warp sizing 
of spun rayon. 

Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East 


St. Louis, Mo., for a five-year investi- 
gation of the whole reclaiming process, 
including natural and synthetic rubbers. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 11 fellowships, from $350 to $10,000 
each. 

National Lead Co., South Amboy, N. 
J., one fellowship, research in the chem- 
istry of titanium, $1,500 a year for two 
years. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. 


Y., two scholarships, total endowment 
of $15,000 each. 
Sun Oil Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., six 


fellowships. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Caton, 
O., one grant, investigation of surface 
films on. steel, $6,000; one grant, de- 
velopment of steels for high tempera- 


ture service, $10,000. 


Molded Latex Products, Inc., Fourth 
and Virginia Sts., Passaic, N. J., with 
about & employes, manufactures toys 
and bulbs under the Kaysam 
The company, on December 23, 1940, re- 
ceived a license under all of the patents 
owned by the Kaysam Corp. of Amer- 
ica, one E. 57th St., New York, N. Y., 
on which date Molded Latex Products 
also assumed the obligations of Kaysam 
on its lease of manufacturing space and 
likewise purchased all the manufactur- 
ing assets of Kaysam. Officers of the 
company are: Allan A. Ryan, 
Jr., president; John A. Hagen, vice 
president; Fortune P. Ryan, treasurer; 
Adolphus F. Long, secretary; Laurence 
T. Prendergast, chief chemist; and Ed- 
mund L. manager. The 
Kaysam corporation is no longer en- 
gaged in manutacturing, but simply acts 
as licensor of the Kaysam and other 
patents which the company owns. or 
controls, 


process. 


Passaic 


Gregor, sales 
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U. S. Rubber Personnel Notes 


United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., on May 16 
made Edward H. Marsh, Jr., assistant 
general manager of three of its princi- 
pal operating divisions: General Prod- 
ucts, “Lastex” Yarn and Rubber Thread, 
and Mechanical Previously Mr. 
Marsh had been directing the company’s 
foreign relations and export activities. 

Harry W. Brown has been made 
manager of the cycle tire department. 
Mr. Brown recently served as assistant 
manager and previously had been sales 
manager of bicycle tires for the Fisk 
Tire Co., purchased by U. S. Rubber in 
January, 1940. 

Mrs. Selma M. Tompkins, 48, wife of 
c. D2; LTomplins, U2 S. Rubber 
president, died on May 12 at their home 
in Milton, Conn., after a long 
She also leaves a son and a daughter. 

U. S. Rubber on May 6 announced a 
plan for payroll savings for its 42,000 
employes in the United States in sup- 
port of the government’s Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds campaign. Under the plan 
employes voluntarily will authorize the 
company to deduct a stated weekly or 
monthly sum from their earnings for 
purchase of a $1,000, $500, $100, $50, or 
$25 bond. The company will accumulate 
each employe’s savings to the amount 
of the chosen bond’s purchase price and 
will then make the purchase for direct 
delivery to the employe. 


Goods. 


vice 


illness. 


To Broaden Manufacturing Activities 


Demands of the national defense pro- 
gram and the widening scope of the 
kinds of military and naval goods it is 
being asked to produce for the govern- 
ment, have impelled U. S. Rubber to call 
a special stockholders’ meeting for July 
8 in Jersey City, N. J., to vote an 
amendment widening the present char- 
ter of the company. The stockholders 
by letter have been informed that it 
would also be desirable for a complete, 
modern re-statement of the objects and 
company since 
since the 


charter powers of the 
these had not been changed 
company’s incorporation in March, 1892. 
“Tt is expected that the Government 
of the United States may soon call upon 
the company to engage in activities im- 
portant to the national 
sibly including the making of munitions 
—some of which the company is not 
now authorized by its charter to con- 
duct,” a proxy statement mailed to 
stockholders May 23 explained. 


defense—pos- 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., at board meet- 
ings on May 5 elected C. L. Baker 
president and a director of Interconti- 
nental as well as of its three subsidi- 
aries, Continental-Mexican Rubber Co., 
Continental Rubber C New York, 
and Rubber Surfacers, Inc., to succeed 
the late George H. Carnahan. Mr. Baker 
for a number of years was in charge 
of all the smelting properties in Mexico 


) OF 


of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. H. G. Atwater will continue as 


vice president of all four companies. 





Photo by Bachrach 


Paul R. Mc Campbell 


Mc Campbell Kleinert Director 


Paul R. Mc Campbell, manager of the 
factory in College Point, L. 1. of I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., was elected direc- 
tor at the annual stockholders’ meeting in 
the New York, N. Y., office, at 485 Fifth 
Ave. on May 20. After graduating from 
Wabash College in 1917 with a Chemi- 
cal Engineer’s degree, Mr. Mc Campbell 
entered First Officers Training Camp, 
departing for France in August as a 
first lieutenant. He was attached to the 
26th Yankee Division during the 
and was discharged in 1919 with 
of captain. 


war 
rank 


He started his business career as as- 
sistant chemist for the G. & J. Tire Co., 
a division of the United States Rubber 
Co. in Indianapolis, Ind. Soon he was 
placed in the development department 
and remained there until 1923, when he 
joined the engineering department of the 
Hunter Dry Kiln Co., specializing in the 
drying of rubber. In September, 1924, 
Mr. Mc Campbell was employed by 
Kleinert as assistant chemist at the Coi- 
lege Point laboratories, where he has re- 
mained until now. He rose rapidly to 
the managership of the entire factory 
and still holds that position in addition 
to his newly acquired duties as a mem- 
ber of the board. 


Charles E. Stokes, Jr., vice president 
of the Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N 
an was elected chairman of the budget 
committee of the Trenton Community 
Chest. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Inc., 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y., 
will hold its summer meeting at The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., June 1 to 6. Scheduled for the 
morning of June 4 are papers on “The 
Rolling Pneumatic 
as a Factor in Car Economy” by W. F. 
Billingsley, of The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
R. D. Evans, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; W. H. Hulswit, United States 
Rubber Co.; and E. A. Roberts, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Resistance ot Tires 


New Neoprene Plant 
EF: I. da 


Inc., Wilmington, 


Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Del., according to 
President W. S. Carpenter, Jr., will im. 
mediately start construction of a new 
plant for the production of neoprene at 
Louisville, Ky. This plant, which 
will be financed, built, and operated by 
the du Pont company, will have a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 long tons per year and 
will be additional to the plant at Deep- 
water, N. J. The du Pont 
operating at Deepwater has an annual 


new 


plant now 


capacity of 6,000 long tons, but with 
additional facilities under construction 
this figure will be raised to 9,000 tons 


before the end of this The total 
present and projected capacity of 19,000 
long tons per year is intended to be ade- 
quate for expected defense and 
mercial including a substantial 
tonnage for the manufacture of certain 
types of heavy duty tires. 

Mr. Carpenter stated that tires made 
with a neoprene tread have proved equal 


year. 


com- 
needs 


to natural rubber tires under all condi- 
tions of service, and tests have shown 
them superior under the severe service 


conditions undergone sometimes by 
truck tires. However tires are not being 
made from neoprene today as the pres- 
ent supply has been allocated for de- 
fense needs, but with the Louisville plant 
in operation sufficient supplies should be 
available for additional commercial uses 
Although the neoprene will 
probably never be so low as that of 
natural rubber, economies resulting from 
the larger of production will re- 
duce the price so that tires with neo- 
prene treads can be used where operat- 
ing conditions are such that neoprene 
will give the tires longer life 


cost of 


scale 


Muller Retires 

J. Valentine Muller, after 46 years 
with the R. & H. 
of the du Pont 
month under the company’s new pension 
plan and dinner by 
thirty of his April 29. 
Mr. Muller was superintendent of the 
R. & H. New York warehouses and be- 
fore du Pont essler & 
had manager 


chemicals department 


company, retired last 


was honored at a 


associates on 


over Ri 


trathe 


took 
Hasslacher been 


there. 


The F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., recently completed at its 
Tabor Rd. plant an addition providing 


more than 50% additional floor space 
and the needed facilities for a corre- 
spondingly increased output of com- 


pletely automatic molding machines and 
other equipment for the plastics indus- 
try. Many new machine tools and a new 
boiler plant have been installed: the too 
room has been enlarged and equipped 
with the latest machines; 
panded punch 
been set up as a separate manufacturing 
division; and much additional space was 


a greatly ex- 
and die department has 


created for office and engineering staffs 
The Stokes company is operating 20 
hours a day, six davs a week, and with 
its new facilities 1s expected to produce 
more than double its last year’s output 
of molding and preforming presses. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 





1 1 

( he ica |) Vision, OU Re CKeTE eT Plaza, 

1; + | 

New N. ccording W. ! 

Lr t Sales, is named 

is i reat r e¢ Cal sé ce ‘ 

par el G. | Cunninghat \“\ 
1 

n¢ t mf \ st September I 
ne ee est ( chemist 
leSO! Alkali Works since 1930 


New Jersey rubber manufacturers 


general are operating with two or mort 
shifts, with plenty of orders on hand 
The Jos. Stokes and uzerne Rubber 
mpanies, of Trenton, and Vulcanized 
R | \I s\ t | ive in 
t ~¢ al Tyhoe T | sscxX 
Ru ( Tre 1 t 1 ca 
», SSCS 2 2 I sum « season 
while M: son Rubber Co Trenton, 
€] s increased output in belting, hose 
nd acking 


Co., Trenton, N. J., 


Sales 1n 


The Thermoid 


port 
rorted 


ad at 


has re 





self and its domestic subsidiaries totaled 





054,099, a record high which com 
ith $696,659 tor April, 1940 
he first four months of the 


against 


‘responding period 





1 o> } 
The company is having plans 





drawn tor a ne and two story factory 
addition to its plant on Whitehead Rd 
The building, ot brick and steel, 212 teet 
in length an 111 teet wide, will cost 
$50,000 Thermoid is operating to ca- 
pacity 1 il] lepartments 


The American Chemical Society has 
led tl Medal to Thomas 
chairman of the A. C. S 


president 


r Priestly 





[Lex 


44)5 





F. Frank has ch: 
132 Front St. to 
st., New York, N. } Mr 


representative in the [ 


Jacobus 


ait 


120 Wall 
Frank is 


nited States fo 


ress 


trom 


he Netherlands Indies Government Es- 


O. W. Van Petten, of Columbian Car- 
bon Co., Charleston, W. Va., has been 
elected 1941-42 chairman of the Eastern 
District of the American Petroleum In 
Division of Production and is 
advisory commit- 


stitute s 


also a member of the 


The Barrett Co., 40 Rector St., New 
York, N. Y., last month announced the 
acquisition of additional land 
its Frankford, Pa., plant for 


adjacent 
expansion 





f its coal tar chemical manufacturing 
activities and also plans to more than 
double its present facilities for produc- 


ing phthalic anhvdride. 


Precision Roll & Rubber Co., Yard- 


He, N. J., is 24 hours a day 





runnin 








turning out products for the textile and 
the leather industries. Officials report 
many rders n hand 


Bevis Longstreth, president of 
kol Corp., Trenton, N. J., has returned 


Jones's Report oi Rubber Buying 


nes, Federal Loan Adminis 


t 
letter (May 9, 1941) to the 


Jesse Ji 


rator, ina 


Presiden the United States and its 
Congress reporting upon the activities ot 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 


athliates in connection with the national 


, 
included a 


Rubber 


vram, statement 


regarding the Reserve ( 


which H. J 


RE ¢ 1S president, and 


Klossner, a director of the 


‘ which was cre 

ated June 28, 1940. Five million dollars 
was subscribed to its capital stock, and 
the REC is committed to the Rubbe1 
( to the amount of $200,732,- 


Reserve oO ) 1¢ 


OK) of which $190,000,000 is allotted t 
buy up to 430,000 long tons of rubber 
from the Far East (which would result 


average cost of 19.726¢ per pound ). 
Phe remaining $10,752,000 is intended for 
the fulfillment of an agreement by the 
Rubber Reserve Co. to purchase up to 
24.000 long Brazilian rubber (a 
maximum average cost of 20¢ per 
pound). On April 30, 1941, 97,947 tons 
had been delivered; 13,710 tons were in 
transit; and 37,533 tons await shipment. 
The balance of the Far Eastern rubber 
should be accumulated this 

In order not to interfere with the re- 
rubber industry the 
Rubber Co. is buying in co- 
operation with the industry at about 20¢ 
a pound. Meanwhile the industry has 
not to than 150,000 
meet current But as of 
31, 1941, the industry stocks were 


tons 


in atl 


tons of 


year. 


quirements of the 


Reserve 


agreed Carry less 


tons to needs 
March 


210,000 long 


t the Keystone 
Philadelphia, 
20,000 


Max Durst, president 
Brass & Rubber C inc. 
Pa.. recently 
trip thre 


where the loss 


returned from a 
ughout South America 
ot European markets due 
to the war has made conditions deplora- 


mile 


ble. Many nations which depended upon 
exports of raw materials for a_ liveli- 
hood must home in- 
dustries. In high tariffs 
have been imposed on imports of. fin- 
but low 


rent to greate! 


now create new 


consequence 
ished goods, wages are a deter- 
sales because ot low con- 
Among other 
impressions gathered by Mr. Durst are: 
(1) South Americans think and act 
more like Furopeans than Americans; 
(2) Most people are pro-English and 
pro-American; (3) An attempt to mod- 
ernize the highways is being made, and 
some residential building is going on: 
(4) The west coast has not progressed 
the 
countries do 
American 
permission; (6) 
America as a 


sumer purchasing power. 


east; (5) 
not 


so rapidly as Except in 
allow the 
money without 
The future of 
market for Amer- 
ican products depends on the establish- 
ment of and resultant 
higher wages and purchasing power. 


Peru, most 
removal of 
special 
South 


native factories 


r. A. A. Somerville, who has been 
confined to the hospital for about three 
weeks with pneumonia, is now recuper- 
ating at his country home in Carmel. 
N. Y., and is expected to be active again 


in a few weeks. Dr. Somerville is vice 
president of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 


Park \ve : New York, N \ 
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Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 330 W. 
id St.. New York, N. Y., recently re- 


rubber 
wearing 


manutacturers of 


sundries and 


sent to 
} 
goods classed as 


apparel makers, to department store 


buyers throughout the nation, and to an 
t indi- 


average cross-section of women, 


cated that 55% ot the women shoppers 


favored antiseptic rubber goods. 


41st 


The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. Ste 
New York, N. Y., on May 7 held its 
annual meeting at which Walter S. Lan- 
American Cyanamid 
Among the 


dis, vice president, 
Co., was elected president 


vice presidents chosen were: resident 
(reelected), Ralph E Dorland, of the 
Dow Chemical Co.; and, suburban, Per 
K. Frolich, of the Standard Oil Devel- 


opment Co, 


Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is new tactory 
addition 50 by 100 feet to take care of 
additional The company re- 
ports increased orders. 


erecting a 


business. 


John M. Ball, editor of The Vander- 
hilt News, who last month completed two 
Vanderbilt Co., 230 
York, N. “Y.. this 


silver jubilee in the 


decades with R.. T. 
Park Ave., New 
month celebrates his 
rubber industry, having joined the Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., 
in 1916. 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., is sending to tire dealers through- 
out the nation a display chart prepared 
by its Tire Division emphasizing that 

tires need new tubes” and that an 
tube is not only unsafe, but false 


“new 
old 


economy. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J.. on May 10 held dedication exer- 
cises of the memorial to Col. Arthur F 
Townsend, co-founder and president for 
26 vears of The Manhattan Rubber Mfg 
Co. and chairman of the board following 
its merger with the Raybestos company 
in 1929, a position he held until his 
death on January 14. 1940. Attending 
the ceremony were Mrs. Townsend, her 
son, a niece of the late colonel, who un- 


veiled the monument, other special 
guests, officers and directors of the 
company, and most of Manhattan's 


3,600 employes in Passaic. The memo- 


rial was a gift of the Townsend Me- 
morial Association, organized last fall 
among the company’s workers to pay 
tribute to Colonel Townsend. Grannell 


E. Knox, 
manager, 
memorial committee. 

Mrs. Margaret Stewart 
widow of Henderson M 
president and director of 
Manhattan, passed away in 


Va., May 12. 


New Jersey sales 
the 


the firm’s 


was general chairman of 
Green, 54, 
Green, vice 
Raybestos- 
Richmond, 


Youngs Rubber Corp. of New Jersey, 
Trenton, N. J., contract for a 
one-story factory addition to cost $5,000. 
Arthur M. 


been 


has let a 


Youngs and_ his 


Fort 


President 
wite have 


visiting at Knox. 
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New Plant of the Industrial Tape Corp. (Top) and Production Lines in the 
New Building [Bottom) 


Industrial Tape Corp. 
Opens New Plant 

Qn May 16 the Industrial Tape Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J., (a subsidiary of 
Johnson & Johnson), formally opened 
its very modern plant located just out- 
side of New Brunswick in an expansive 
new development which provides a rural 
environment for those at work and com- 
pletely eliminates conditions prevalent in 
crowded urban locations. The one-story 
building 204 by 178 feet, with a mezza- 
nine floor 49 by 71 feet and providing 
58,456 square feet of floor area, is con- 
structed with 14-foot ceilings and col- 


umn centers 38 by 35 feet. It is 
equipped with fluorescent lighting and 
has sound and heat insulation. 


Starting from orders placed by a De- 
troit drug store in 1928 for surgical ad- 
hesive tape, which, as later learned, was 
being used for masking automobile 
bodies during spray painting, this busi- 


ness has grown so that now the com- 
pany’s products include’ cloth-backed 
and paper-backed tapes, cellophane 


tapes, and specialty tapes tor many va- 
ried uses. The adhesives containing rub- 
ber are applied in a continuous unit 
consisting of the roller spreading mecha- 
nism, a long enclosed drying chamber 
with controlled facilities for solvent re- 
covery and the take-off. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., through L. J. Waldron, general 
sales manager, last month announced 
three new appointments. Herbert Wolfe, 
formerly connected with the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., office of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., has been made manager of 
Pennsylvania’s Chicago, IIl., district. 
Made manager of the New York, N. Y., 
district is C. E. Steele, previously asso- 
ciated with Firestone, Fisk Rubber 
Corp., and the United States Rubber Co. 
W. H. Skinner, formerly purchasing 
agent for the State Highway Commis- 
sion of the State of Indiana, is now serv- 
Indianapolis 


ing as branch manager at 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


for 


Export Control Expanded 


President Roosevelt and the State De- 
partment have added the following to 
the fast growing list of products sub- 
ject to license export control: litharge; 
piping, rubber tire forming, if straight, 
even though measured, cut, and thread- 
acid: pitch 
(electric cable finish compound). 

Exporters must give the following ad- 
ditional information on license applica 
tions: (1) the quantity, in pounds, of 
rubber in unused rubber tires and tubes; 


ed; stearic stearine base 


(2) the quantity of carbon black, in 
pounds, in unused rubber tires and 
tubes. 

The State Department’s export con- 
trol administration has revoked all li- 
censes for the shipment of scrap rub- 
ber to Japan and occupied parts otf 
China. 


Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Trenton, N. J., continues operating 24 
hours a day. Vice President C. Ed- 
ward Murray, Jr., was on a_ business 
trip to Washington, D. C 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., manuiacturer 
of athletic goods, 19 Beekman St., New 
York, N. Y., according to Advertising 
Manager J. C. Gibbons, sold its 
plant at Chicago, IIl., and is centralizing 
its manufacturing in Massachusetts, 
with one factory in Brattleboro, Vt. 


has 


” 


2 
New Peptizing Agent, 
RPA No. 4 
The peptizing agent RPA N } 
chemically a mixture f arvl mercay 
tans standardized as 50% a ip 
thy] mercaptan, is designed to plasticize 
crude rubber, to improve processing 
and reduce the viscosity rubbe ‘ 
ments. The new ager s tw ind one 
half times as active as either RPA N 
2 or No. 3 and may be substitute 1 
1] rolir + 


these materials in all cz 
he 


the manutacturer, E. I. du Pont de Ne 





mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, De 

RPA No. 4 is a light ambe quid 
with a specific gravity of 1.20. It S 
no effect on aging, tensile strenetl 
hardness, and tear resistance vill not 
stain and does not impart dor to the 
vulcanized compound, it is laimed 
Sulphur greatly retards the peptizing ac- 
tion of RPA No. 4, and channel black 
and zinc oxide also retard to a lesser 
extent. Such materials should be with- 
held until the desired degree plas- 
ticity has been obtained 

On a mill or in a Banbury, 0.1 to 
0.2% RPA No. 4 is recommended, but 
in a Gordon plasticator the amount is 
0.02%. When breaking down rubber in 
a Banbury, little or no cooling 


water 
should be used, and in i 
desirable to elevate the 
the use of steam on the shell The 
peptizing agent should be added with 
the rubber, between two portions of the 


some cases if 1S 


temperature by 


charge or by means Of a mechanical in- 
jector in the side of the Banbury. On a 
mill RPA is added as soon as the rub- 
ber takes to the rolls, which should 
be heated to about 225° | \ dropper 


feed is desirable in the case of a plasti- 
cator, with the RPA dropping 
on to the rubber as it is ted int the 
hopper or on to the 
end of the barrel. 


rubber at the rear 


lren- 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 


ton, N. J., through Charles G. Williams, 
executive vice president and general 
manager, has announced the appoint- 


Bowman as director 
under 


ment of Robert T. 
of public relations, 
direction of the Roebling’s 
sion, of which Ernest C. Low is general 
manager. Mr. Bowman tor the past 
three years was president of the New 


general 
Sales Divi- 


the 


Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 
Mrs. Richard McCall Cadwalader, 60, 
the tormer Emily Margaret Roebling, 


granddaughter of the late John \. Roeb- 
ling, died suddenly in Fort Washington, 


Pa., on May 15. 





U. S. Crude and Waste 





Planta 
tions Latex Paras 
Jan. tons 82095 3,046 646 
PR ictate sie Rearets 70,335 1,968 656 
| ene 83,835 1.72 371 
sea 61,403 1,166 117 2 
Total 4 mos., 
1941......tons 297,668 7,90 1,79 2; 
Total 4 mos., 
PUR siws ia tons 231,910 10,165 1,452 


*Comptled from The 


Cen 


Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc 


Rubber Imports for 1941* 





Totals 
Guay- — - Miscel- 
trals ule 1941 946 Balata laneous Waste 

99 292 86,833 73 870 85 
70 309 73,973 &2 709 66 
20 43 87,123 g5 1,012 38 
44. 37 3.3 =0.700 66 > 

1 3 234 + 
& 1.140 4 Rs ) 
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Firestone Financing 
restone Tire & Rubber Co., 





has registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission at Cleveland an 
ssur $50,000,000 20-vear 3% deben- 


ture bonds due May 1, 1961. Principal 
1 Ripley & 
From the 
will apply 


July 





about 














1, 1941 103% of all the $44,600,000 
a 
eT es 
a ( 
lit ( 
ut > Ss 
re 





The indenture also calls for an 
additional earnings sinking fund to re- 


by May 1, 1942, and by each May 


























1 thereafter $750,000 principal 
1 1 s or such lesser 
i t as may be retired through the 
ation a sum equivalent to 10% 
‘ nsolidated net income for the 
receding fiscal vear. To the extent that 
r¢ ¢ ents throug the additional earn 
ngs sinking 11 are less than $750,000 
ea ints re to accumu- 
t ind be payable in subsequent years. 
To Build Gun Mounts 
Firestone in making available its 
extensive machine s Pp cs: 2 na 
is begun work on a 
tract f mounts and car 
riages for the Swedish B Ss anti-air 
t Unite States Arn 
\ 2 il i vuns will be 
ce! ed elsewhere s expected they 
“A pe Ss pe 1 Ak t be assem 
{ s e nts and ca ages I l 
Fires ne luct line 
| speed 1 production tw new 
s are he ¢ built give 230,000 
1 square feet of fl space. and 
Firestone will e 10001 e workers 
t the 1,500 parts necessary for 
s eacl sseml add 
t ne g tse It is estimated 
t! é ear-end 1 e than S$1,000.- 
Ww \ i beer spent the cor 
st - nd eq pmer neces 
\ Fy es n¢ is reanize 1 
wee as ning employes t per 
r ( er eee } | 
sses beer estab she IT ( p 
€ vit the nationa defense pr 
voca nal alt g nducted 
( il board of e nin cor 
net with the U. S au of Edu- 
Firestone, Jr., Named Drive Chairman 
\ t President Harvev S Firest ne, 
] s been appornte 1 state chairman 
we nited Service Organ- 
ns for nal Defense drive ir 
() SS8 the $10.765.000 na- 
v t erate 1 re thar 360 
Se e clubs S ers, sailors, and 


Control Panel and 
Mixing Vats in New 
Ameripol Plant of 
Hydrocarbon 
Chemical & Rubber 
Co. at The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Mill 
No. 3, Akron 


5 


Ameripol Output to Be Doubled 

John L. Collyer, president of The B. 
F, Goodricl .. Akron, in an interview 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on May 15 revealed that production of 
Ameripol, the company’s synthetic rub- 
1 from 2,500 


result ot a 





being 
to 3,000 tons a 


ber, is increase 
vear as the 
program for expanding facilities at the 
Ameripol plant. 
sary to meet the increasing demand for 
and synthetic rubber resulting 
national defense program 

found popular 


Such a move is neces- 


crude 
from the 

Amerip 
approval in 


and is also 


1 already has 





passenger car and light truck 
being used in de- 
icers and bullet-sealing gasoline tanks. 


Trademark Revised 

Trad of the Goodrich 
partially enciosed 
flanked by two dia- 
wreath 


“B.F.G.” and the 


emark company, 


long familiar as a “G” 
by a wreath and 
} changed to a 


nonds, as been 


enclosing the initials 


date of the company’s birth, 1870 It 
will be used on the company’s products, 
advertising, and other identification. 


New Gasket 
f. 


Company 


Connors, vice president it 





charge f sales of the mechanical divi- 
sion at Goodri recently announced 
that the newly formed Flexrock Corp., 
411 E. Market St.. Akron, has been 


granted the exclusive distributership for 
7] ere 8 1 
Se ICXTOCK gasket 


the patented rubber 


made by the company General sales 
engineering manager of the new organ- 
ization is the inventor of the gasket, T. 


D. Nathan, who has been engaged in 


sales engineering for Goodrich in con- 
nection with the product 1934 
Flexrock Corp. will be assisted by the 


research and development st 


SINCE 





Goodrich company 
The gasket, 


ranging 


manutactured for sizes 


trom 34- to 108-inch pipe, can 


be applied to pipe of any composition 


is so designed that pipe couplings can 
be assembled easily in tl and at 


the same time provide a seal that is not 


e field 


disturbed by any new conditions on the 
pipe. Like a rubber band, the gasket is 
laid over the lip end of the pipe and is 
provided with circumferential ribs that 


fold into place when the next section of 
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the pipe is forced over them, locking the 
two lengths securely together. These 
ribs are said to pressure thrusts 
and soil stresses from any angle. The 
gasket is produced in either natural o 
synthetic rubber; the latter has special 
application on oil lines. 

The gasket is likewise designed for 
either light duty or pressure couplings 
The former are used mostly in irrigation 
piping, sanitary and sewer lines, and 
low-pressure water lines; while the lat- 
ter have been utilized in municipal and 
industrial water systems, oil gathering 
or transmission pipe lines, and for mis- 
cellaneous pressure 


resist 


Services. 
Goodrich Notes 
H.-A: 


Goodrich’s 


Lang, 
mechanical 


operating manager of 
division, now 

rubber heel and sole sales, for- 
merly in charge of M. D. Maskrey, re- 
signed, according to W. S. Richardson, 
r the division. 


heads 


general sales manager of 

With aviation production mounting, 
Army Air Corps transport planes are 
rushing bullet-sealing gasoline tanks for 
aircraft trom the Goodrich 
\kron to busy West Coast fac- 


combat 
plant in 


tories 


Howard I. Cramer, since 1933, profes- 
sor of rubber chemistry at the Univer- 
; cron, leaves that post August 1 

to enter the research and development 
department of Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., previously called the 
Sharples Solvents Corp. Dr. Cramer for 





SIty 


several vears had been a rubber chemis 


at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
and now is also secretary of the Divi 
sion of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S. 


Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, O., has 
named James B. Mullen assistant sales 


manacer, 


The Association of American Battery 
Manufacturers, 2706 First Central Tow 
er, Akron, O., held its spring meeting 
May 22 and 23 at the Hotel Statler, De 
troit, Mich. The interesting program in- 
cluded several papers and a talk by W 
J. Cameron, of the Ford Motor Co. 
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Chemigum Production Increased 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
recently completed its new plant, begun 
last winter, for the production of its 
synthetic rubber, Chemigum. The one- 
and-two-story building, 58 feet wide by 
140 feet long, has a daily capacity of 
five tons and is employing about 75 men. 
Operations to date, however, have been 
n a lesser scale. Goodyear has been 
operating a small pilot plant for the past 
three years. 


Plant Expansions 


Goodyear has announced that the 
Plioflm plant at St. Mary's will be 
doubled in size and that the original 
molded goods plant there, now having 
considerable defense production on 
hand, particularly rubber tracks for 
army tanks, is completing its third ex- 
pansion since the factory was laid out 
in 1939. The St. Mary’s expansion, 
totaling 27,000 cubic feet of floor space, 
will cost approximately $375,000 for 
building and equipment. The plant now 
employs about 950 workers. 

The textile mill at New Bedford, 
Mass., acquired by Goodyear in 1924 to 
produce tire fabric, which, however, has 
been idle several vears, will be con- 
verted into an assembly plant for pneu- 
matic boats, bullet-seal fuel tanks for 
airplanes, and possibly for barrage bal- 
loons. Jack Cress, Goodyear construc- 
tion engineer, is already in New Bed- 
ford getting remodeling work started. 
Little machinery, though, will be needed 
as the assembly is mostly hand opera- 
tion. J. E. Murphy, personnel manager 
at Rockmart, formerly at New Bedford, 
has returned there and on June 1 started 
hiring the force of 400 believed neces- 
sary. 

The Goodyear gymnasium at Akron, 
largest in the state, has been closed 
for the summer, and workmen have 
moved in to fit it up as an assembly 
floor for the balloon room. The top 
floor of the building was previously 
turned over for the same purpose. By 
coincidence, this was the first use of 
the gym in 1918 during the World War. 

Stewart Reed, Export, has been home 
on leave after 12 years in Australia as 
advertising manager. The Reeds will 
return to Sydney the latter part of this 
month. 

Aviation Activities 

Carrying a good-will greeting from the 
rubber industry to the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival, the Goodyear airship Reliance 
wound up its twelfth season in Florida 
last month with a flight to Memphis 
from Miami on its way back to Akron. 


J. A. Boettner, chief pilot, brought the 
craft to Memphis on the opening day of 
the carnival. 

The rubber industry is one of the 
largest consumers of cotton, using fab- 
ric as the base for tires, hose, belting, 
and many other products including air- 
ships and balloons. Goodyear last year 
purchased more than 60,000,000 pounds 
of cotton. 

The United States Navy has ordered 
eight blimps from Goodyear for convoy, 
anti-submarine and mine defense and 
plans to acquire 21 more. 


Schoaff on Leave 

Paul S. Shoaff, resident director of 
Goodyear’s Sumatra plantations is in 
Los Angeles, Calif., enjoying a 3%- 
month leave, after having conferred 
with company officials in Akron. He 
emphasized the need of a continuity of 
ample shipping space to maintain suffi- 
cient supplies in this country of stra 
tegic materials, including rubber. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, has announced improvement in the 
tread design of its Silent Grip tire, orig- 
inally introduced in 1930. Where for- 
merly there were heavy gripping angles 
every few inches around each rib, there 
are now, in addition, saw-tooth angles 
every quarter-inch to give a total of 
3,504 gripping teeth in each tire. The 
new tire retains the General feature of 
14,000 tiny rubber wedges in the tread 
surface, said to provide a windshield 
wiper action on wet pavements. 

Ray W. Brown has resigned as man- 
ager of the General Tire aeronautical 
department to join the Naval Air Force. 
His son Jack is now with the mechan- 
ized infantry division of the Army. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, almost on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its entrance into steel manufac- 
turing, began the operation of a new 65- 
ton electric furnace to advance output 
to 360,000 tons annually. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, has ar- 
ranged for factory warehousing and dis- 
tribution in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area 
with John Sleigh, now head of the Ideal 
Tire & Rubber Co., 325 Liberty Ave. 
Mr. Sleigh was associated for the past 
15 vears with the Overman Tire Co., 
operating the business as his own 
agency until the manufacture of that 
tire was discontinued. At his new place 
ot business, besides handling Seiberling 
tires, tubes, ete, Mr. Sleigh will oper- 
ate a complete tire recapping plant. 


on Fees SESS 


A“ et 





Goodyear Chemigum Piant When under Construction 
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Latex for Missing Ears and Noses 


Dr. Arthur H. Bulbulian, of the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., has pertected a 
process of making artificial restorations 
of ears and noses by utilizing com- 
pounded, prevulcanized latex. 

The latex is poured into a mold and 
dries at room temperature, resulting in 
a highly elastic soft, and pliable material 
that can be dyed the exact color of hu- 
man flesh. Advantages of casting latex 
tor artificial features as compared with 
plastic surgery, which, however, is rec- 
ommended wherever possible, are: low- 
er cost, less time, and the provision of 
an easier and more adaptable process, 
which will, nevertheless, present a nat- 
ural and life-like appearance and feel. 


Thirty-three rubber firms in the Mid- 
west recently reported paying 23,044 
employes $738,000 in wages, gains of 
2.3 and 4.6% over the previous month. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., at a board meeting on May 16 
elected as a vice president Robert Rast 
Cole, of Anniston, Ala., 


ager of Monsanto’s phosphate division. 


general man- 


F. H. Banbury, of Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., on May 1 ad- 
dressed about 250 engineers otf the 
senior class of Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. His talk, iilustrated by 
lantern slides, concerned the Banbury 
mixer and its application to the rubber 


and plastics industries 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York, N. 
Y., added the following names to the 
final list of exhibitors at its Inform-a- 
Show, held in conjunction with the As- 
sociation’s twenty-six annual interna- 
tional convention at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., May 26-29: Dayton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O.; Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 

Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J., and 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
which manufactures the synthetic rub- 
ber for the former organization, have 
begun operations at the recently com- 
pleted plant in Midland adjacent the 
“Thiokol” plant in operation since 1938. 
The new unit, with capacity of more 
than 150,000 pounds a month, is operat- 
ing 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
and monthly production capacity of the 
two plants exceeds 330,000 pounds of 
“Thiokol.” So great is the demand for th 
synthetic, especially for national defense 
that Thiokol officials already are plan- 
ning construction of a new unit, to in- 
crease capacity 50%, to be started as 
soon as sufficient demand arises over 
present needs. This proposed unit com- 
bined with present facilities would re- 
sult in output of six million pounds of 
“Thiokol” annually, compared with 4,000 
in 1930, the first year it was made 
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OBITUARY 


Harry Tipper 


Hee rIPPER, general sales mat 
wer. Sit May, 1940 frowns 
Ru ( lt ita +; , 


ing his M.A. degree in 1900. From 1898 
to 1903 he attended the University ot 
Chicago (Ph.D., 1903), doing special 
eraduate work in botany and_ biology 
and also instructing in biology at Ar 
mour Institute. Dr. Whitford then 
spent several years in the Philippines on 
special botanical and forestry work for 
the Department of Agriculture and for 


\ eC 1 

M several vears thereafter made further 
— | . o. & . 
were he special study of forestry conditions in 
\1 , t 7 . 1 ° . . 
Pre sritish Colombia. For a time also, Dr. 
' 
S 1 he shes we 


Whitford was Professor ot Forestry at 
Yale University While former Presi- 





. . sam dent Hoover was Secretary of Com- 
, us , Ker : merce, when investigations were being 
fF er : made ot rubber growing possibilities 
1 A throughout the world, Dr. Whitford was 
° > 903. His a engaged by the Department of Com 
: ssp merce to supervise this survey. Dr 
Maat Whittord was one of the first to esti 
; eelucateet mate correctly the tremendous rubber 
bexas Oil growing capacity of the Dutch East In- 
us Motors Ex Frederick F. Curtze dies, which he made after exhaustive 
\merican M oan personal trips throughout these tropical 
\ss lation: il pul Erie, \lay YQ areas 
f der. | Survivors include the widow, a daug! Dr. Whitford belonged to many sci- 
S ( VI ecturl n a son, a brother, and a sister entific societies. 
t - il t 


On May 18 private funeral services 
and burial took place. 


Marketing Me New Harry N. Whitford Dr. Whitford is suryived by his wife 
WHETE NE AUNT 10} Hie N. WHITFORD, tor the and one son 





ast 16 vears manager ot the crude 
tbber lepartment ot The Rubber 


\ustra ping rganize marketing Manufacturers Association, Inc. 444 Jj. L. McKnight 
Vie we iets Meek ok, ee a J, LEE McKNIGHT, assistant secre- 


A € world’s authoriti n crude tarv of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 


bber production, died May 17 at his e 
’ : : Akron, ©O., and head of its legal de- 
me in Bronxville, N. Y., after a long 











‘ ee eee we. Be : ’ vartment, passed away suddenly, in his 
Ldve sers, Adve sing Club | Pere 3 ; alae ’ 
New Yor! a = SEE ec ; sleep, at his home in Hudson O., May 
Be tg nan Pogerrag ele : 1 fhe : Dr. Whi wid Was born oe scape pan 15. He had joined the Goodrich legal 
aie : edicts hig teas eee Nans., in S/2 and attende Nansas ‘ ) . 
\ \ ne ore : feces sani iiaainne department in 1918 and became assistant 
tS s105 sates _ chncionantnes state ( eve (B.S.C., 1890). Thereatter om : . aa R eis a1 - 
ee kee eee : apie did secretary of the company in 1921 and 
I. ‘ F : I ‘ ible Oh tN crmocaes el. sraduate roodrich counsel and head of the legal 
so oo 2 work, specializing in botany and receiv- department six years later 
favette Rotar Clul art vec < : 
He is survived by his wife, two sons ; ; Mr. McKnight, who was born in Mt. 
, eet Kasra Fed i.ebanon, Pa., 55 years ago, was gradu- 


ated from Washington & Jefferson Uni- 
versity and the University of Pittsburgh 
law school. He belonged to the Ma 
sonic order and Phi Gamma Delta. 


Frederick F. Curtze 
A rER an illness of many years 
msdanici« Kale donrioe chaminan Funeral services were held May 17 at 
the Hudson Congregational Church. 
Mr. McKnight leaves his mother, his 
wife, a son, a daughter, a sister, and a 
brother. 





s ince 914 
MI F Samuel B. Stone 

es AMUEL BRADFORD STONE, well- 

e « days known chemist, died May 6 after a 

| : short illness and operation in Tucson, 

f c \riz., where he was engaged in researci 
1s ( at the University of Arizona. Dr. Stone 
H had served as a research chemist at the 


General [aboratories of the United 
States Rubber Co., in Passaic, N. J. 
from March 23, 1926, to May 15, 1927, 


7 
ar and from June 22, 1930, to May 31, 
‘ Gas e, | 1932. He also had done similar work 
l He for The Barrett Co., New York, N. ¥ 
\\ e M & S But Dr. Stone devoted most of his time 
) s to teaching and had been with the Col 
lege of the City of New York, Lafayette 
wnshif P College, and Brooklyn College. He was 
Mi R58 ende gh s also assistant editor of The Journal of 
W I ( ( s s Rheology and had written many papers 





Masor and books on chemistry 
I ineral and interment occurred i1 Harry N. Whitford The deceased was born at Phillips 
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burg, N. J., 45 years ago and attended 
Lafayette College (B.S., 1921; M.S., 
1923) and University of Chicago (Ph.D., 
1926). He belonged to Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, Lafayette College Alumni 
Association, and the Brooklyn College 
Research Committee. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
sons. 

Funeral services were held in Easton, 


Pa, May Ti: 


Harold T. Merriman 

AROLD THURSTON MERRI- 

MAN, president and treasurer of the 
American Wringer Co., Inc., and of the 
Para Thread Co., Inc., both of Woon- 
socket, R. I., died at his home in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on April 10. Prominent as 
an industrialist and financier, he was 
identified with numerous commercial 
corporations and also served as presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Lippitt Woolen 
Co., Woonsocket, as vice president of 
the Morris Plan Co. of Rhode Island, 
and as a director and executive commit- 
tee member of the Industrial Trust Co. 
of Providence. 

Mr. Merriman was born in Providence 
on July 10, 1870, and was graduated 
from Brown University, in 1894. An 
expert fisherman and hunter, he be- 
longed to several fish and game clubs. 

Funeral services were held at his late 
residence April 14, with burial in Swan 
Point Cemetery, Providence. 

Survivors include the widow, a son, 
a daughter, three grandchildren, and 
two brothers. 


CANADA 


Trade with Peru 

South American countries are among 
Canada’s best customers for rubber 
tires and inner tubes. In a statistical 
review of imports M. J. Vechsler, Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner at Lima, Peru, 
reports the large share of this trade is 
due to deliveries in many cases, in 
whole or part, from branches of United 
States Firms in the Dominion. During 
1940 tire imports into Peru totaled 
1,300,306 kilos, against 1,106,431 kilos in 
1939. Canada supplied about halt. These 
imports have increased yearly since 1934, 
when they were 408,953 kilos; the larg- 
est advances occurred in 1937 and 1939. 
Imports of inner tubes have increased 
less regularly from 48,842 kilos in 1934 
to 86,985 kilos in 1939 and 98,952 kilos 
last year. Unless a setback occurs in 
Peruvian economy, says Mr. Vechsler, 
the trade believes this steady develop- 
ment will continue, although a slight re- 
cession is expected this year. In 1939 
pneumatic tire casings came second in 
value of Canada’s exports to that coun- 
try, according to an analysis by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co.’s depart- 
ment of industrial progress. These ex- 
ports totaled $413,600, and inner tube 
exports $53,400. Exports of other rub- 
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FROM OUR COLUMNS 


50 Years Ago—June, 1891 

The Woonsocket Rubber Co. intends 
lighting its new Alice mill by electricity 
throughout. (p. 239) 

The price of aluminum today is $1.50 
a pound. (p. 239) 

Speaking of elastic bands, we have 
some put around papers in our store in 
1861 which are as good as new. (From 
a letter to the editor.) (p. 244) 


Speaking of cultivation of rubber, it is 
impracticable in Brazil. There is 
enough rubber; it is the difficulty in 
getting it, the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, and the problem of labor. (p. 247) 


The Providence rubber shoe was 
manufactured in the thousands from 
1839 to 1849. The exterior or rubber 
portion was composed of India rubber, 
camphene, and lamp-black, and strength- 
ened by linen cloth or netting. The 
process of curing consisted in immersing 
the shoe in a boiling combination of 


muriatic and nitric acid. To give a 
smooth and bright appearance, a thin 
coat of sizing was used. (From the 


deposition of L. M. Ware in the Hay- 
ward Patent Suit.) (pp. 253-54) 

In 1851, the India Rubber Comb Co. 
was organized, taking at that time a 
store at 44 Cliff St. The factory was 
first at Williamsburg, Long Island, but 
in 1854 was moved to College Point. 

(p. 256) 


E. H. Clapp is the pioneer manutac- 
turer of reclaimed rubber. (p. 266) 


25 Years ago—June, 1916 

According to the researches of I. I. 
Ostromyslenski and F. F. Koscheley, 
isoprene heated cautiously at 176-194° 
F. yields B-myrcene which when heated 
with sodium and barium peroxide at 
140-158° F. is converted into caoutchouc. 
The polymerization of pure B-myrcene 
may possibly represent the only syn- 
thesis of natural caoutchouc, that is, of 
a substance perfectly identical with nat- 
ural Para caoutchouc, both in the gen 
eral structure of its nucleus and also in 
the positions of the methyl groups and 
double linkings of the molecule. (p. 467) 

G. Stafford Whitby’s investigation of 
rubber from young and from old trees 
gave no support to the widely accepted 
opinion that the latex from young trees 
is inferior. Also it was ascertained that 
air-dried plantation sheet is quite equal, 
if not superior, in quality to smoked 
sheet. (p. 467) 


According to M. Kerbosch, the super- 
iority of the Brazilian method of coagu- 
lation is probably due chiefly to the re- 
tention of the soluble constituents of the 
latex, and not to smoking. (p. 468) 

H. W. Kugler, in June, 1909, became 
head of the chemistry and experimental 
department of the Firestone factory 
(p. 497) 





ber manutacturers to Venezuela in 1939 
were valued at $11,100. 


Dominion Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, Ont., recently 
awarded the following contracts: aircraft, 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
$8,897; land transport, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., $9,859, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., $12,120; ordnance, Dunlop, $54,- 
650; personal equipment, B. F. Goodrich 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., $30,476, Miner Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., $82,500; capital expendi- 
ture, Goodyear, $598,378. 


Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Associa- 
tion, Quebec division, which reported a 
large manufacturer had stated his tire 
sales for the first quarter were consid- 
erably in excess of the same period last 
year, gave automobile tires a good rating 
last month. 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., last month held its annual meet- 
ing at which Eric Burkman and Arthur 
Surkamp, both of the United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., were 
elected to the board, succeeding Ross 
H. McMaster and E. W. Nesbitt. All 
other directors were reelected. Albert 
Charles Phillips, 50, veteran Dominion 
employe, died suddenly on April 27. 


Ronald Donaldson, special sales repre- 
sentative of the B. F. Goodrich Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., recently addressed the 
Kitchener, Ont., Young Men's Club on 
rubber. 


Vincent P. Reid, vice president and 
general manager, General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Toronto, Ont., in an address 
to 250 tire distributers and users at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., 
declared Canadians are changing their 
spending habits now that more prosper- 
ous conditions prevail. Cheaper makes 
of merchandise now find the going hard- 
er; while the higher quality brands are 
finding a readier market, Mr. Reid 
stated, speaking trom observations of 
sales from coast to coast. He furthe 
declared that his own company’s sales 
so far this year had increased 37% over 
the corresponding period of 1940 He 
looked for large gains for the year as 
a whole and told the dealers that the 
company would assist them make 
greater sales by putting on an extensive 
advertising campaign during ensuing 
weeks. 


Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Lea- 
side, Ont., has assigned to Vice Presi 
dent W. H. Marsh the additional duties 
of his former office of treasurer to suc- 
ceed J. E. McCallum, resigned A. R 
Winnett was named assistant treasurer. 
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MAKE AN 
ANTISEPTIC 
RUBBER LINE 


TO BRING YOU 
NEW SALES 

















You can give rubber sundries the new sales appeal of lasting 
antiseptic qualities with Givaudan’s G-11. 
@ A new selling advantage—lasting, safe 
antiseptic action—for all rubber and latex 
goods. Its simply and economically ac- 
complished with Givaudan’s G-11 rubber 
antiseptic. 


G-11’s powerful germicidal action is long- 
lived because G-11 is insoluble in water and 
is non-volatile. 


It is effective in either latex or compounded 
rubber goods which are non-toxic and do 
not irritate the skin. It contains no mercury 
or metallic salts. Thus. G-11 is safely and 
effectively used in many such sundries as 
dress shields. gloves. sheeting. toys. girdles 
and baby pants and many types of me- 
chanical goods. 


G-11 is four times as strong as thymol in 
bactericidal power against Staphylococcus 
\ureus. Only small amounts are required. 
In general 0.5% by weight is sufficient to 
impart antiseptic action. 


\ rite today for full information and prices. 


GIVAUDAN 


DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EUROPE 


GERMANY 


Leipzig Spring Fair 

The Leipzig Spring Fair of 1941, held from March 2 to 7, 
is said to have been exceptionally successful. About 9,000 
foreign visitors in addition to 350 buyers from the General 
Government (Poland) and over 1,500 from the protectorate 
Bohemia and Moravia were reported; while visitors from 
Germany proper were estimated to have exceeded 100,000. 
Applications had been received from 6,500 exhibitors repre- 
senting 21 different countries, including Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Finland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Slovakia, 
Spain, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Hungary, Iran, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, the protectorate Bohemia and Moravia, and, 
tor the first time, the Genera! Government. 

Business was extremely active, reflecting the general hunger 
for goods in the different foreign countries. The demand for 
some types of goods and the crowding at certain stands were 
so great that exhibitors were forced to close their stands for 
short periods so as to be able to deal with the buyers as 
they came. A list of the goods shown indicates that raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs were the main attractions at most of the 
foreign stands, although some countries also showed indus- 
trial goods and art specialties. 

At the stands representing the German rubber industry, no 
real novelties were to be seen, but the usual lines now, 
however, generally made of buna, Igelit, and Oppanol. In 
a few cases a certain amount of natural rubber was still used. 
While the range of goods on display was wide and almost 
gave the impression of a peace-time show, sales of a large 
number of articles were hampered by the special restrictive 
laws which it has been found necessary to impose in order to 
insure priority for military requirements. The manufacture 
of such goods is strictly controlled, and special permits are 
required for selling. However the aim of the fair, as far as 
German manufactures are concerned, is frankly admitted to 
be propagandistic and with post-war business clearly in view. 
It is intended to impress foreign buyers with German poten- 
tialities in industrial fields and to form and strengthen foreign 
business activities in all possible directions. 

Incidentally, some of the German-occupied territories ap- 
pear to be rapidly learning the lesson of the New European 
Order. The Rumanian propaganda minister, in opening the 
Rumanian stand, in the course of his speech called the Leipzig 
Fair the world’s market place and declared that Rumania, 
whose economic life was closely bound to Germany, saw in 
it a living symbol of the New European Order. 


Hard Rubber Dust 


A note on hard rubber dust in a recent issue of the Gummu- 
Zeitung calls attention to the early practice of preparing the 
dust trom old rubber. The writer of the item quotes from Dr. 
Kurt Gottlob’s “Technologie der Gummiwaren”, published in 
1915, in which it is stated: 

“Formerly so-called artificial dust was also produced; float- 
ing scrap was mixed with sulphur, vulcanized, ground and 
sieved. Today this method has been abandoned.” 

In Ditmar’s “Technologie des Kautschuks”, published in the 
same year, continues the writer, a more detailed description 
of the process is given from which it also becomes clear why 
the method was discarded. The author then goes on to de- 
scribe an improved process by which he claims a serviceable 
dust can be prepared from old rubber. From the scrap, which 
has been washed, ground, and passed over magnetic separators, 
a super-heated steam reclaim is first made. This is mixed 
with the proper amount of sulphur and made into sheets one 
to 2 millimeters thick. These sheets are not very smooth, but 
this is not necessary. They are then placed between metal 
sheets, stacked up, and vulcanized to hard rubber. The hard 
rubber sheets are ground, and the dust sifted in the usual 
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fashion. If the scrap rubber used is properly selected, the 
resultant dust can even be used for articles which are to have 
a high polish. 


Company Notes 


The Odrau branch of the Optimit Gummi-und Textilwerke 
A.G., Prague, which has been under the management of a 
commissar since October 10, 1938, is reported to have been 
acquired recently by a group of German manufacturing con- 
cerns, among which are: Gummiwerke Elbe, A.G., Klein-Wit- 
tenberge (Elbe): Gottfried Hagen A.G., Cologne-Kalk, Hox 
tersche Gummifadentfabrik Emil Arntz, K.G., Hoxter 1.W.; 
Kolnische Gummifadentabrik, vorm. Ferd. Kohlstadt & Co., 
Cologne-Deutz; and Standart Gummiwerk Baumgarten & Co., 
K.G., Cologne. The new undertaking, registered as Optimit, 
Gummi-Kabel-und Textilwerke, A.G., with headquarters in 
Odrau, East Sudetenland, has a capital of 1,000,000 marks. It 
will expand the already existing works and manutacture and 
deal in goods of rubber, rubber-like materials, insulated cables 
and wires, textiles, and by-products. 

The Triton Gummischwamm Compagnie G.m.b.H., Dres- 
den, formerly specializing in the manutacture of rubber 
sponges, has been reorganized. It is now to be known as 
Triton G.m.b.H., fur Landwirtschaftlichen u. technischen Be- 
darf, and will produce agricultural and technical supplies. 

At the March 22 meeting of Veithwerke A.G., Sandbach b. 
Hochst, a 7% dividend was again proposed. The company 
has raised its capital from 1,100,000 to 1,650,000 marks 

Following the death of Alban Kibele, a member of the firm 
of Auguste Kibele & Co., Weissentfels, manufacturer of surgi- 
cal instruments and rubber goods, the concern is being con- 
tinued by Franz and Josef Kibele with the consent of the heirs. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Research on Plantations Stressed 


Following his correspondence on research to improve nat- 
ural rubber, F. D. Ascoli now offers an outline of the re- 
search that should be undertaken by the plantation end of the 
rubber industry. By way of introduction, he emphasizes that 
the plantation industry must face the fact that in view of 
certain superior qualities and the availability in America of 
cheap basic materials, mass production of synthetic rubber is 
possible and may render it competitive with natural rubber in 
certain fields, whereupon the urge for self-sufficiency in raw 
materials must cause an extensive swing-over to synthetic 
rubber. Although natural rubber will in all probability retain 
its price advantage, this will be compensated by the quality 
advantage of synthetic rubber. Under the circumstances the 
future of plantation rubber depends on improving it where 
it is inferior to synthetic rubber. 

Synthetic rubbers, he points out, start with two main nat- 
ural advantages: (1) they are prepared from materials free 
from impurities; hence each type may be uniform and homo 
geneous; (2) various types can be produced, each superior to 
natural rubber in certain specific properties. Not all of the 
properties of synthetic rubbers are of first importance in the 
main uses of rubber, that is the production of tires; the chief 
improvements to be aimed at are: abrasion resistance, aging, 
heat conductivity, low or variable stretch, low power loss, 
cracking resistance. 

Dealing specifically with the problem of plantation research, 
Mr. Ascoli states that here the chief object should be the 
discovery or creation of reproducible “sports” in the rubber 
tree, and this should be supplemented by experimentations to 
modify the characteristics of the existing globule in the earlier 
stages of its existence. He recommends the following program: 

I. Modification of existing rubber globules by 

a. means of polymerization agents on latex after tapping; 
b. experiments in new methods of drying latex, e.g., by 
freezing, or other methods of avoiding depolymeriza- 
tion of the rubber globule by mechanical working 
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Tilted Refiner with 21” and 24” x 36” rolls, 
arranged for line shaft drive. 


Patent Applied For 


NEW.....: 


TILTED REFINER 


another FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
PRODUCTION UNIT to Increase 
Output per Man-Hour 


This new Production Unit opens up a wide field 
for increased output per man-hour and improved 
quality in rubber reclaiming. Users of the new 
Tilted Refiner get without difficulty, in finish re- 
fining. a full solid sheet at a drive roll speed of 
60 R.P.M. and some users are operating at speeds 
up to 75 R.P.M. 

The Tilted Refiner is designed so that the center 
of the hot or slow roll is above that of the cold or 
fast roll. The stock cannot be forced over the hot 
roll but instead is returned by gravity to the cold 
or feed roll. The design provides 


5 Outstanding Operating 
Advantages 
Better feed to the bite; bank constantly in motion 
and stock cooler. 


Constant rolling bank and uniform feed improve 
quality of reclaim. 


starved.” 


Higher speeds with lower stock temperature remove 
old limitations on output and permit greater produc- 
tion per man-hour. 


3 Continuous high output because the machine is never 
e 


a Added production in proportion to increase in roll 
e 
speeds. 


Complete details will be supplied on request 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


234 North Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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Stauffer Chemical Co. 


2710 Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


424 Ohio Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
Carbide and Carbon Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


624 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
555 S Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Freeport, Texas 
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heat or oil degradation, e.g., by atomized spraying 
at low temperatures. 

c. avoiding alkaline preservatives tending to degrade 
the outer material of the rubber globule, or, alterna- 
tively, their more intensive use to degrade the outer 
material and to rely on the inner material ot the 
globule 

d. modifying the characteristics of the rubber globule 
by inoculating the young tree or producing different 
types of latex by feeding different chemical ingredi- 

ts to the tree, thus following up Dr. Roach’s work 

of inoculating trees with curative or fertilizing ingredi- 


} 


ents; variations produced by hormones and colchicin 


should also be considered. 


e. studying the effect of different fertilizers and plant 
food on the rubber globule. 
1] Examination of globules of other rubber trees, as Ficus 


Elastica, Castilloa, Ceara, Manthot, ete., with the above 
objects in view 

II]. a. Examination oft latex from existing trees, clones, and 

crosses, to discover among the rubber glo- 

bules. At the Research Institute of Malaya variations 

ave been observed in the water absorption, curing 


“spt rts 


perties, and plasticity of rubber trom certain 


it such variations 


trees and clones, and it is felt thi 


Heh be intensified and developed in different fami- 
lies f trees 

b. Expedition for discovering 

1\ Creation of new crosses and “sports”. 

of rubber, gutta percha, and turpentine have the 

same empirical formula, C;Hs, some method of crossing 


might yield 


“sports” in Brazil. 
Since the hydro- 


a modified rubber globule. 
Dr. Schidrowitz, commenting in “Views and Reviews” in 
the India Rubber J 
ize seriously in the scheme, he feels that a wrong impression 
may be created if it is taken for granted that the whole future 
if plantation rubber depends on the success or failure of 
efforts to improve it where it is inferior to synthetic rubber. 
Again, reterring to Mr. Ascoli’s remark that one of the ‘main 
natural advantages” of the synthetics is their uniformity or 
homogeneity, he points out that there is reason to believe 
that with certain methods of polymerization the control of 
quality (e.g. non-variability) is by no means a simple matter. 
In connection with the methods of drying latex, he recalls 
that sprayed latex has been tried on a large scale, but has 
not found widespread use. While such rubber may have su- 
perior qualities to acid coagulated rubber, it is more difficult 
to process, a characteristic it has in common with some 


murnal, says that while he has little to criti- 


synthetic rubbers. 
“One may well find,’ he adds, “that by improving one 
quality, another most desirable attribute may be eliminated.” 


British Rubber Publicity Association 


The recently published second report of the British Rubber 
Publicity Association covers the work done in 1939, including 
the study of uses of rubber in agriculture, as Pliofilm for 
covering butter and cheese, rubber hose for spraving equip- 
ment and for warming soil to force salad crops, rubber in 
harvesting machinery and in bracken eradication, rubberized 
canvas for harvesting binders, rubber bags for temporary silos 
and for meat in transit; coverings for machinery parts that 
come in contact with manure; rubber tines for potato diggers, 
and rubber on fruit grading machines to prevent bruising. 

The best means for cleaning and maintaining rubber floor- 
ing were studied, and the results published in a_ special 
pamphlet and distributed to hospitals, hotels, etc.; the best 
type of rubber sheeting for concrete finishes was tested. 

The staff of the Association was transferred to Croydon in 
September, 1939, where in collaboration with the Research 
Association of British Rubber Manufacturers an Enquiries 
and External Contacts Division was created. 

The board of the Association has decided that its present 
policy must be to adapt its activities to the changing condi- 
tions of the hour, dropping those which under existing con- 
ditions have become unproductive and following up whatever 
new openings may be presented by the war. The board con- 
sists of: F. E. Maguire, chairman; E. Jago, vice chairman; 
4. C. Mathew; F. G. Smith; James Fairbairn, past chairman. 
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Import and Export Licenses 

According to a new ruling, rubber, balata, and gutta percha, 
and certain products thereof, which formerly required export 
licenses to certain destinations only, must now have 
for all destinations. The full list is: rubber, balata and gutta 
percha; rubber latex; reclaimed rubber; and 
wholly or substantially rubber; thread, rod, tubings, sheetin: 
strip, and slab wholly of balata, gutta percha, or hard or 
soft vulcanized rubber (including compounded rubber). 


licenses 


scrap waste 


Rubber Suction Pads 

A special type of rubber suction pad, which is held in 
metal cup and operated by means of a 
lift 75 pounds and to pull one hundredweight. 
by F. J. Edwards, of London, and 
found 


lever, is claimed to 
It is produced 
appears to have already 


use as a sheet metal lifter in press shops. 


EUROPEAN NOTES 


Sweden 
Effective February 1, 1941, the Swedish Government has 
ordered the confiscation of all stocks of waste and old rub- 


ber goods held at this time and of all imports of these goods 
arriving after this date. The measure has been taken so that 
all available waste and old rubber may be made use of and to 


prevent speculation and resultant increases in the cost o1 the 
finished goods. In future, waste and old rubber will only be 
delivered to dealers who have the express permission of th 


Industrial Commission. 

The Government has also decided to expropriate tires and 
tubes tor bicycles, automobiles, and motor cycles, as well as 
bus and truck tires weighing over 15 kilograms when new, 
and inner tubes for these tires. All stocks held by the trade 
or manutacturers are affected by the new order except tires 
and tubes already mounted on wheels or spare wheels, and 
stocks for which export licenses had been obtained before the 
expropriation date; exempt also are automobile and motor- 
cycle tires in the hands of private individuals. A purchasing 
license is required for all tires except bicycle tires; and when 
a new tire is bought, an old tire of the same size must be 
turned in by the purchaser. 


Denmark 

Starting November 27, 1940, a series of exhibitions of German 
synthetic materials was initiated in Denmark, under the name “New 
German Working Materials.” The first and most important was 
held in Copenhagen from November 27 to December 27, 1940, 
and was followed by others in Aarhus, Odense, and a few 
more Danish cities. The expositions, which are said to have 
been most successful, appear to have been started in re- 
sponse to requests from Danish industrial circles as a result 
of the growing lack of raw materials since the war, and the 
German authorities were pleased to take this opportunity of 
acquainting the outside world with the good qualities of the 
products that have been developed in Germany in recent years. 

Among the German concerns represented at the shows were: 
the Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, Venditor Kunststoff-Verkaufs-G.m.b.H., Siemens & 
Halske. Exhibits included buna, cell-wool, all kinds of plastics, 
new materials for the cable industry, substitutes for leather, 
cellophane, plexiglas, etc. 


° 
Russia 

All enterprises which manufacture rubber, tires, and as- 
bestos are to be included in a recently established all-Union 
commissariat for the rubber industry. A new commissar, T. B. 
Mitrokhin, has been appointed. 
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RUBBER CEMENT 


*“*LIGHTNIN”’ Mixers are } 
highly 


for preparing rubber ce- 


also recommended 


ment from slab rubber and 


solvent where viscosity does 





not exceed 4,000 centipoise. “LIGHTNIN” Side 
. Entering Mixers for 

For complete details on storage tanks to 
prevent creaming of 

“LIGHTNIN” Mixers for am, gees. 
RE | Mixer may be used 

tanks of any size or shape, for a number of 
j compounding tanks 

write to = wherever agitation 


is necessary. 





MIXING EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


1029 GARSON AVE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Swivel Joints 


SK - 1818 
ARE DESIGNED FOR 
HYDRAULIC AND 
STEAM CONNEC- 
TIONS IN POT 
HEATERS. 


SEND US YOUR POT HEATER 
WATER BAG CONNECTION 
PROBLEMS. 


Available side movement 
on ball seat relieves piping 
strains. The Bronze Ball 
kept tight against a non 
metallic seat by a stainless 
steel spring prevents leak- 





age from condensation or 
alternating temperatures. 
For Steam—Air—Gas and 
Hydraulic Pressures. 






‘ 
BARCO MANUFACTURING & 
COMPANY, Not Inc. 


1810 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
in Canada — The Holden Co., Ltd Swivel 7AS-8BS 











Acknowledged the 


MOST Effective 


of all white 
opacifiers ! 





Chemically pure, 
stable, inert. 


Try Jt! 


Sole Selling Agents: 
The Chemical & Pigment Company 


Baltimore, Md. + Collinsville, tll. + Oakland, Calif. 





Manufactured by 


American Zirconium Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Holland 


Rubber Foundation, through Director-General R. Houwink, 
has announced that the offices of research department, for- 
merly at Willem de Zwijgerstraat 11, and of the patents de- 
partment, Willem de Zwijgerstraat 27, both in Delft, Holland, 
and of the technico-commercial department, Heerengracht 182, 
Amsterdam, have all been moved to Julianalaan 89, Delft; 
but the Secretariate of the Board of the Rubber Foundation 
remains at its old address in Amsterdam (C), Heerengracht 
182, P.O. Box 827 


FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Palm Oil and Bark Renewai 


\bout a year ago the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
reported on experiments carried out with palm oil alone and 
palm oil mixed with fungicides, applied to the bark of Hevea 
to discover the effect on bark renewal. It.was found that 
the application of controlled quantities of palm oil to the 
treshly tapped bark of old hard-barked rubber trees im- 
proved the subsequent renewal of the bark, but that the 
inclusion of fungicidal oil in the palm oil gave no added ad- 
vantages, unless to control panel diseases 

Recently the matter arose again, and in reply to certain 
inquiries by the Planting Correspondent of the Straits Budget 
the Institute gave some further information. Thus it was ex- 
plained that it is not known whether palm oil treatment 
increases the size of the latex vessels or even whether it 
produces thicker bark renewal in the end. All that is known 
at present is that it produces quicker bark renewal. In one 
instance bark treated with palm oil was soft and tappable 
after only six months’ renewal and gave a good yield; whereas 
untreated renewed bark of the same age was hard and un- 
tappable. In another case a marked increase in yield was 
noted five months after bark below the tapping cut had been 
scraped and treated with the oil. However it is uncertain 
whether the palm oil or the scraping caused this result. It 
seems unlikely, the Rubber Research Institute’s statement con- 
tinues, that palm oil could affect the size or number of the 
latex vessels of bark that was fully renewed before treatment, 
though it might render the bark more succulent and affect 
the vield of the latex. Sun exposure may undoubtedly have 
a harmful effect on oil-treated bark if several successive oil 
applications are made on the same area of the bark. There 
should theretore be no overlapping of these treatments. 

It seems that a large number of estates in Malaya are ex- 
perimenting with palm oil to stimulate bark renewal and at 
least one is said to be sufficiently pleased with results to 
have adopted palm oil treatment on a full commercial scale 


Packing of Rubber in Bales 

The war has had the effect of turning an increasing num. 
ber of shippers from the use of cases to bales for packing 
crude rubber, not without some financial benefit to exporters. 
An instance is reported in a local paper where an estate made 
a larger profit on rubber sent in bales than on that packed in 
cases, although there was a premium on rubber arriving in cases 
Costs for labor and material in this instance were 0.09-cent 
and 1.16 cents per pound, respectively, for cased rubber, and 
0.18-cent and 0.27-cent, respectively, for baled rubber, show- 
ing a difference of 0.80-cent per pound in favor of baled rubber 
About 0.45-cent per pound was deducted in London for the 
baled rubber, but even after this there was still a favorable 
margin of 0.35-cent per pound. Incidentally the baled rubber 
was very favorably reported on by the London brokers who 
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wrote to the manager of the estate, which packed the rubber, 
that if they could be sure that all rubber packed in bales 
would arrive in a similar condition, the objections to baled 
rubber would soon disappear. Nevertheless baled rubber was 
penalized to the extent of some 0.45-cent per pound. 


The Rubber Industry in Johore 


More rubber is produced in the State of Johore (Unfed- 
erated Malay States) than in any other of the states in Malaya. 
In 1940 output exceeded all previous records, and exports for 
the year totaled 144,952 tons, 26% of total Malayan output. 

At the end of 1940 the total area under rubber in Johore 
was estimated at 954,478 acres, against 941,129 acres in 1939. 
This area was divided among 75,616 holdings, of which 553 
were large holdings with combined planted area of 559,712 
acres, including 469,142 acres of tappable rubber, 361,519 
acres of which were actually in tapping during December, 
1940. In addition were 2,287 medium holdings with planted 
area of 110,157 acres, of which 97,865 were tappable; and 72,- 
776 small holdings with total planted area of 284,609 acres, 
of which 249,161 acres were mature. 

The net acreage of budded rubber on large holdings is 
106,416 acres, of which 54,322 acres were reported tappable, 
but the budded area actually in tapping was 41,569 acres. 
About 20,452 acres of the whole were budded during 1940. 
On medium and small holdings, the total budded area was 
only 2,425 acres. 

There was increased replanting during the year; the total 
replanted area amounted to 14,018 acres, against 11,334 acres 
in 1939. Jt is to be noted that only a small part of the re- 
planted area was on medium and small holdings, while large 
holdings accounted for 12,529 acres. Smallholders seem to 
have shown practically no interest at all in replanting. 


NETHERLAND INDIA 


Rubber Other Than Hevea 

The annual report on the export crops of the Netherlands 
Indies in 1939, issued by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Java, reveals that there are still a number of estates in Java 
as well as in the Outer Provinces which have small planta- 
tions of rubber trees other than Hevea. Ficus elastica is found 
on 68 estates in Netherland India, covering 3,437 hectares. 
Of these estates 53, with combined area of 2,586 hectares 
are in Java; 13 with total area of 826 hectares are in Sumatra; 
and two with an area of 25 hectares are in the other Outer 
Provinces. Manthot Glaztovtt is found on two estates in Java, 
on 72 hectares. Finally there are 97 hectares under Castilloa 
elastica, divided among three estates, of which two, with a 
combined area of 47 hectares are in Java, and one of 50 hec- 
tares is in Sumatra. No information is given regarding the 
production of these areas. 

Ficus elastica is also grown by natives in the Outer Prov- 
inces, and from time to time small amounts of native ficus 
tubber are shipped. In 1937, 28 tons of this rubber were 
exported, and in 1939, 17 tons; no shipments were made in 
1935, 1936, and 1938. 


Gutta Percha Statistics 


The Central Pureau of Statistics also reports that the 
Government gutta percha estate in Java produced 192,865 
kilos of gutta percha in 1939, against 109,960 kilos in 1938. 
For several years the area of this estate had apparently not 
been extended, but in 1939 it was increased from 1,139 to 
1,161 hectares. Two gutta percha estates in Sumatra cover 
171 hectares, but no output is reported for them. 

Gutta percha exports from Java totaled 317 tons in 1939, 
against 260 tons in 1938. Besides, there were native shipments 
from the Outer Provinces, 2,564 tons in 1939, against 2,350 
tons in 1938. These consisted exclusively of wild gutta and 
included a variety of different types, as gutta hangkang, gutta 
merah, gutta beringin, etc. 


f 
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REFRESHER -4 TIMES A YEAR 

* A spot of philosophy, several chuckles’ 

worth of humor, a dash of something 

out of the ordinary, a measure of 

“quotes” from others about this and 

that . .. is the recipe that spells 

ROBERTSON REMINDERS, published 

& quarterly for your enjoyment by John 
Robertson Co., Inc. 


* 


Further, there's news about up-to-the-min- 
ute developments in Robertson equipment 
which includes all types of lead encasing 
machinery required by rubber hose and 
electrical cable makers—Extrusion Presses, 
Hydraulic Pumps, Melting Furnaces and 
Pots, Dies and Cores, Hydro-pneumatic Ac- 
cumulators and Lead Sheath Stripping Ma- 
chines. 





Remember that all Robertson 
Products offer some EXTRA 
VALUE! insuring @ con- 
sistently economical, long-time 
service that has ever been 
associated with the Robertson 
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y your REMINDERS mailing list. 
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... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW —and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years 
The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an out- 
standing and indispensable instrument in the rubber in- 
dustry. Now it automatically adjusts your rolls to a prede- 
termined thickness and correctly maintains that thickness. 
Coatings for tire fabric and similar uses are kept accurate 
and uniform automatically. The result is a better product 
at a lower cost. Write us today for complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 
60 EAST BARTGES STREET y-@.@ 00). a Op > 0 £0) 


Eastern States Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


O/TAGN UB Sh A MVINeLe® 


Springfield New Jersey 
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Editor’s Book Table 


'BOOK REVIEWS 


“Rubber and Its Uses.” Harry |. Fisher. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 236 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1941. Cloth, 5% by 8% inches, 128 pages. Price $2.25. 

Here is a book that the uninformed can read quickly and 
obtain a clear picture of what rubber is, what is its history, 
where it comes from, how it is obtained, and how it is manu- 
factured into the many articles of daily use. As the author 
points out, the volume grew out of his experiences, during 
17 years as a rubber research chemist, in lecturing before 
many different groups. The intent is to tell this story of 
rubber in the space of a volume that can be read in one sitting. 
In consideration of the imposed brevity of treatment, the 
amount of information packed within the book’s pages is 
amazing. 

After sketching the history of the rubber industry, suc- 
ceeding chapters in the book deal with: the sources and 
production of crude rubber; the properties of crude and vul- 
canized rubber, and the importance of vulcanization; com- 
pounding and vulcanizing; manufacturing rubber; latex manu- 
facturing synthetic rubbers or elastomers; and 
rubber derivatives. A list of reference works for supplemental 
reading is included. Not only will the uninitiated profit from 
this book, but those connected with the rubber industry should 
find pleasure in a book which so clearly explains this diffi- 
cult subject. 


Indexed. 


processes; 


“How to Teach a Job.” R. PD. 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 
inches, 60 pages. Price $1. 

With greater pressure on industry than ever before to reach 
maximum production, the appearance of this book for fore- 
men is timely. The author bases an organized plan for quickly 
teaching specific jobs to new workers, on four essential steps: 
(1) preparation; (2) demonstration; (3) explanation; and (4) 
application. 


National Foremen’s 
Cloth, 534 by 8 


3undy. 
1941. 


“Patent Fundamentals.” [eon H. Amdur. Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y: 1941. 
Cloth, 514 by 8% inches, 305 pages. Index. Price $4. 

This book, written in understandable language, has two 
major purposes: to enable the layman and the student to attain 
a rapid, yet sound, understanding of the U. S. Patent System; 
and to provide those already versed in the intricacies of patent 
law with interesting and helpful information. The book tells 
what can be patented and what constitutes invention, dis- 
cusses the nature of a patent, and explains how patents are 
classified and how patent searches are conducted. Also ex- 
plained are the function and drafting of patent claims, assign- 
ments and licenses, and shop-rights, as well as other pertinent 
subjects. 


“Abstracts of Patents Relating to Rubber Latex.” T. R 
Dawson and R. W. Parris. A supplement to “Rubber Latex.” 
Issued by The British Rubber Publicity Association, 19 Fen- 
church St., London, E.C.3, England. 1941. Paper, 5% by 8% 
inches, 136 pages. Free distribution. 

The fourth edition of the association’s publication, “Rubber 
Latex”, by H. and W. Stevens, which appeared in 1936, con- 
tained a section on British patent abstracts on latex, covering 
the years 1920 to 1935 and ending with patent No. 438,795 
\ further compilation of 765 British latex abstracts, which 
now appears in this supplement, has been the result of a sur- 
vey of 81,580 British patents, covering the series 438,796, 
December 19, 1935, to 520,375, May 17, 1940. In addition, a 
number of earlier British latex patents, not included in “Rub- 
ber Latex”, are given in brief form in an addendum of the current 
work. Name and subject indices cover all the patents in- 
cluded in the supplement. The subject index has been com- 





piled mainly in relation to product or process. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“The Royle Forum.” No. 14. john Royle & Sons, Paterson, 
N. J. 8 pages. Reclaim for the central theme ot 
this issue of the Forum; statements from 
reclaimers are presented; an analysis of scrap rubber avail- 
ability the northeastern the c 
the most important source of scrap; and comments on Royle 
New Royle officials, headed by Clifford 
pictorialls 


defense is 
| 


iA TQ 


several of the 


shows section of ountry to be 
strainers are set forth. 
H. Ramsay, president, are presented in this issue 
Members ot the Staff of 
I.C-634 superseding 
Washington, D. C 
all pub- 
staff, in 


“Rubber: List of Publications hy 
National Bureau of Standards.” 

National Bureau of Standards, 
18 pages. This list, brought up-to-date and covering 
lications on rubber by members of the Bureau's 
cludes the following subjects: general information; latex and 
crude rubber; purification of rubber; forms of rubber—crys 
tallization and other constants and properties ot 
rubber and isoprene; chemical analysis; dimensional measure 
ments on rubber specimens; physical testing; products; speci- 
fications; and commercial standards. The papers listed 
appeared in Bureau publications and in various scientific and 
technical journals. 


transitions; 


have 


“Sales Management Survey of Buying Power.” 1941 Edi- 
tion. Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Price $l. In this detailed analysis of the nation’s 
buying power, designed as an aid in setting sales quotas and 
allocating advertising appropriations, figures presented 
which cover all civil divisions down to under 10,000 
population. Here sales and advertising executives can find the 
answer to these questions: where people live; how much they 
have to spend; how much they do spend; where they spend 
it; and what they spend it for. According to the survey 
1940 effective buying income totaled $74,182,005,000, an in- 
crease of nearly $7,000,000,000 over 1939, and the prediction 
is made that this figure will increase to $83,028,000,000 in 1941 


288 pages. 


are 


cities 


“Brazil 1939-40, An Economic, Social and Geographic Sur 
vey.” Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
384 pages. In preparing the English edition of this book from 
the original work in Portuguese, several modifications and 
new data were incorporated. As in previous editions, the eco- 
nomic activities of Brazil are emphasized, and considerable 
space is devoted to the country’s natural resources, industrial 
production, and world trade. Six pages deal with the produc- 
tion of raw rubber, with that show the and 
decline of this one-time Brazilian industry. 
of collecting and marketing rubber and the possibilities of 
rubber cultivation in the Amazon region are discussed. 


statistics rise 


great 


“Four Vital Spots.” United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixtl 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 36 pages. The four most vital spots 
in motoring safety, according to this booklet, are those four 


small areas where the tread rubber on an automobile tire 
meets the surface of the road. Suggestions to the motorist 
on the care of tires and facts to consider in the purchase of 


new tires are presented, together with a discussion of the ad- 
vantages of the U. S. Royal Master tire. 


“Simplex Rubber Insulations.” Data Sheet 106. 
Wire & Cable Co., 79 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 4 pages. 
Brief facts and descriptions of Simplex rubber insulations 
are presented in this data sheet which points out that the 
firm has been making rubber insulated wires and cables since 
1889. Simcore; 30%; heat resistant, superaging; deproteinized 
and prevulcanized latex (latox); 
ozone resistant (Ozex) among 
mentioned. 


\nhydrex deproteinized; and 


are the types of insulation 


“Petroleum Facts and Figures.” Seventh Edition, 1941. 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., New York, 
N. Y. Price $1. 192 pages. A comprehensive statistical pic- 
ture of the American petroleum industry is presented in this 
booklet with 241 tables giving figures on utilization, produc- 
tion, refining, transportation, marketing, prices, and taxes. 


Methods 


Simplex 











Erie Hydraulic Press with 60” x 64” Platens. 


YDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


The ruggedness and precision workmanship 
used in their construction has made Erie Presses 
well known in the rubber industry. These quali- 
ties are more important than ever with produc- 
tion schedules calling for long operating periods 
without normal shutdowns for maintenance. 





Erie has complete engineering and manu- 
facturing facilities for building both large and 
small hydraulic presses to your specifications. 
Or if you desire, we can design and work up 
specifications for presses to suit your particular 
requirements. There are 42 years of experience 
behind the recommendations of Erie engineers. 







42 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 











ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY « Enz p- 
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THREE IMPORTANT STEPS 
In Latex and Rubber Compounding 


AGITATING 
Processing of latex requires 
many different types and speeds 
of agitation to assure a perfect 
finished product. The PORTER 
Company is prepared to furnish 
all types of agitators to meet the 
problems peculiar to the rubber 
industry. 


The Portereducer Agitator 
Drive, because of its ability to 
operate at speeds as low as 1 
R.P.M. is ideally suited for mild 
agitation. Porter Side Entering, 
Flange Mounted and Portable 
Agitators excel in operations 
where more violent agitation is permissible. 








MIXING 


The Porter Double Ribbon Mixer is one of many 
types applicable for use in the rubber industry. Spiral 
ribbons moving in opposite directions assure uniform 
mixing of compounding ingredients and master 
batches. Porter Finger-type Paste Mixers also are 
recommended for this type of work. 





GRINDING 


Porter Ball Mills, Pebble Mills and Jar Mills can be 
employed effectively where it is necessary to obtain 
extremely fine dispersion of pigments, sulphur, starch 
and other fillers. These mills, recognized in many in- 
dustries for their freedom from contamination, are 
available in a complete size range. 


Write today for our new catalog No. R41 con- 
taining complete data on all Porter equipment. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INc. 


PITTSBURGH += PENNSYLVANIA 
“Where the Famous PORTER LOCOMOTIVES are built” 
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“The Vital Importance of Timken Bearings in Nationai De- 
fense.” The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 32 pages 
This booklet, intended to awaken interest in the American 
preparedness program, pictorially portrays: (1) some of the 
steps that the firm has been taking to expand its capacity 
tor defense; (2) the importance of Timken bearings and steel 
in the machinery used for making defense equipment; and 
(3) the use of the firm’s products in defense equipment itselt 
—ships, guns, tanks, trucks, and planes. 


“The Vanderbilt News.” Vol. 11, No. 3, May-June, 1941. R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 20 pages 
This issue continues the article, “X-Ray Studies of Rubber”, 
by George L. Clark, which compares two gum compounds 
containing, respectively, sulphur and Tuads as vulcanizing 
agents. Diffraction patterns at 500% elongation are shown 
which indicate greater density of the rubber interference spots 
in the case of the Tuads compounds. Crystallinity-elongation 
hysteresis loops are shown by plotting photographic density 
against per cent elongation. The remainder of the issue pre- 
sents compounds and test data on: sulphurless Tuads and 
Selenac cures of high reclaim stocks; increasing proportions 
ot Tuads in sulphurless cures; Altax-Zimate ratios in a wire 
insulation compound: and activating effect of Kalite No. 1 
with American process zine oxide. 


“Farm Tires—Care and Service.”” Service Bulletin No. 16 
The Rubber Manutacturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 12 pages. This pamphlet is intended 
for users of farm tractors and implements to aid them in 
properly using and caring for their pneumatic, tire equipment 
so as to receive maximum tire life and best possible per- 
formance. Service information on the removal and applica- 
tion of tires on tractor rims, and discussions of inflation and 
traction are included; while a section on tire conditions ex- 
plains and illustrates how tires can be injured and how damage 
can be avoided. Copies of the bulletin can be obtained from 
farm tire dealers. 


“Commodity Exchange, Inc. Eighth Annual Report.” No- 
vember 30, 1940. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 80 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 12 pages. This report for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1940, contains statements by the presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Exchange, together with a balance 
sheet of assets and liabilities. According to the president’s 
statement, the volume of trading in rubber during the fiscal 
year 1940 totaled 34,157 contracts, against 44,373 in 1939, 
79,247 in 1938, 95,021 in 1937, and 38,141 in 1936. On June 17, 
1940, the report points out, trading was instituted in a new 
rubber contract permitting a somewhat broader range of de- 
liverable grades and packing. 


“Export Control Regulations and Export Control Schedule 
No. 1.” Administrator of Export Control, Washington, D. C 
56 pages. This bulletin, effective April 15, lists the numerous 
articles and materials subject to export control, gives informa- 
tion on exportation under license, and presents presidential 
proclamations and military orders covering export control 
Those products and materials of direct interest to the rubber 
industry and subject to export control have been presented in 
previous issues of INprIA RUBBER WorLp 


“Hercolyn and Abalyn Liquid Esters of Abietic Acid.” 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 16 pages. Aba- 
lyn, produced by the esterification of abietic acid (as rosin) 
with methyl alcohol, is a liquid resin and plasticizer with 
reactive double bonds. Hercolyn is essentially Abalyn, hydro- 
genated in such a way as to saturate the more reactive double 
bond with hydrogen. Thus Hercolyn is more stable to oxida- 
tion and other double-bond addition reactions. The booklet 
briefly describes the general properties, uses, and formula- 
tions of the two materials. Suggested uses in rubber are as 
softeners, tack-producing agents, and as an aid in dispersing 
pigments and fillers. 


“American Standards.” American Standards Association, 29 
W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 16 pages. This new price list 
covers over 400 standards in various industrial and engineer- 
ing groups. Several standards relate to the rubber industry. 
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RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY —..On Schedule with 


Tue Opticat Properties oF Rupper. L. A. Wood, J. Applied 


Phys., Feb., 1941, pp. 119-26. * 
IUNK AND INpustRIAL Wastes. A. W. G. Wilson, Can. Chem. | MT. VERNON F 
Process Industries, Apr., 1941, pp. 163-67. | e '@ | rl cS 
| 
| 


Tuis THING CALLED TrrE Corp. M. W. Rozar, Tires, Apr., 
1941, pp. 52-53. 

SprRAYED FApric FINISHES. Product Eng., May, 1941, pp. 236-38. 

Rupper-LikE MATERIALS—II. J. Delmonte, Product Eng., 
May, 1941, pp. 250-32. 

New DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ProcessinG OF Rupper. Injection 
Molding. M. L. Macht, W. E. Rahm, and H. W. Paine, Jnd. 
Eng. Chem., May, 1941, pp. 363-67. Instrumentation. G. P. 
Bosomworth, pp. 568-75. Mechanical Developments. A. Hale 
pp. 575-78. Cold Resistance of Synthetic Rubber. W. J. Me- 
Cortney and J. V. Hendrick, pp. 579-81. 

CATALYSIS SERVES THE PetroLEUM INpustry. H. S. Taylor, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., May, 1941, pp. 582-83. 

Hycar O:R. B.S. Garvey, Jr., A. E. Juve, and D. E. Sauser, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., May, 1941, pp. 602-606. 

ELAstic AND THERMOPLASTIC PROPERTIES OF RUBBER-LIKE MA- 
rERIALS. E, Guth and H. M. James, Jud. Eng. Chem., May, 1941, 
pp. 624-29. 

SynTHETIC Ruppers. I. H. Barron, Rubber Age (London), 
Apr., 1941, pp. 37-40. (To be continued.) 

BonpING Rupper TO Viscose Fasrics. Rubber Age (London), 
Apr., 1941, p. 42. 

WAVE-LIKE WEAR OF PNEUMATIC TirES. Rubber Age (Lon- 
don), Apr., 1941, p. 43. 

BRITISH MECHANICAL Goops Exports. Rubber Age (London), 
Apr., 1941, pp. 44-45. 

Export—PRESENT AND Future. L. J. Copsey, Rubber Age 
(London), Apr., 1941, pp. 46-47. 

RUBBER Export Group. Jndia-Rubber J., Apr. 19, 1941, p. 1. 

DETERMINATION OF THE WATER ABSORPTION OF CRUDE RUBBER 
AND OF VULCANIZED Kupper. J. W. van Dalfsen, /ndia-Rubber 
J., Apr. 5, 1941, pp. 3-4, 10-12. 

Mr. F. D. Ascort’s MEMORANDUM ON RESEARCH INTO THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF NATURAL Rupper. Judta-Rubber J., Apr. 12, 1941, 
Dp. 5. 

THe Rueper INDUSTRY AND THE PURCHASE TAX. India-Rubber 
J., Apr. 12, 1941, pp. 6-10. 

Rupper-Coatep Meratrs. India-Rubber J., Mar. 1, 1941, p. 8. 

SOLVENTS FOR ADHESIVES. R. K. Strong and K. Tator, Chem 
Industries, Mar., 1941, pp. 330-33. 

CAPACITY OF THE RUBBER PLANTATIONS. H. Ashplant, /ndia- 
Rubber J., Mar. 22, 1941, pp. 4-6. 

PuHysICAL-CHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 2. 
Communication: Deformation Measurements. <A. Springer, 
Kautschuk, Nov., 1940, pp. 135-37. 

DEGRADATION EXPERIMENTS WITH BuNa S. St. Reiner, Kaut- 
schuk, Nov., 1940, pp. 138-39. 





Tue ForMATION OF Acips IN FRESH LATEX. O. B. Schrieke, | D ; : 

Arch, Rubbercultuur, 24, 6, 470-529 (1940). | elivery dates are doubly important 

REGULATING THE DeEGRADATION OF BUNA IN THE FACcrToryY. | H 1 
A. Springer, Gummi-Ztg., Jan. 3, 1941, pp. 18-20. | now and — record for fulfilling delivery 

INTRODUCTION OF THE BENDING RESISTANCE TEST FOR SOFT promises is one of which we are justly proud. 
Rusper, as Means of Determining the Congelation Point and the : y og 4 
Change in the Elastic Properties at High and Low Tempera- Even in these unusual times, with industrial 
tures. E. A. Koch, Katutschuk, Dec., 1940, pp. 151-56. 

Corroston RESISTANCE OF SYNTHETICS—Its Determination and demands heavy and looms sold months 
Utilization with Regard to the Igelit PCU. W. Buchmann, | : ° 
Kunststoffe, Dec., 1940, pp. 387-65. | ahead, our delivery schedules are being 

THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER Hose with Special Reference to : . i i 
the Use of Buna and Other German Materials. Guami-Ztg., maintained. Specify MT. VERNON fabrics. 
Jan. 31, 1941, pp. 93-94; Feb. 6, pp. 113-14. They will be delivered as promised without 

CHLORINATED Rupper, an Outline of Its Development and Its fs . 

Application, with References to German Patent Literature. C. sacrifice of quality, 


Philipp, Gummi-Ztg., Feb. 14, 1941, pp. 133-34; and Feb. 21, pp. 

159-60; Feb. 28, pp. 186-87; Mar. 7, p. 209; Mar. 14, pp. 228-29 
THE MANUFACTURE OF HIGH-SPEED ENDLESS-WovEN RUBBER 

BELTS. B; W. Weethe rbee, Rubber Age (N. ae Ye May, 1941, pp 


93-96, 105. 


TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 
EguipMENT Angouacy. <A. Roberts, Rubber Age (N. Y.), : 
May, 1941, pp. 97-100. Aelling Cigents 


Fire SArety WorK IN Rupper FActories. L. F. Maar, Rubber 40 WORTH STREET ® NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Age (N. Y.), May, 1941, pp. 101-102 | CHICAGO + NEW ORLEANS - SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - BALTIMORE « LOS ANGELES 


| . — 











Patents and Trade M 


APPLICATION 


United States 
























2,236,567. Adhesive Sheeting C mprising lacky 
n Pressure-Sensitive Water-Insoluble Ad- 
hesive Coating Bonded to a Non-Fi is 
| 1 vy Means ot Inte i P 
( g Parti y \ r Ix c 
( t Res R. G ) g 
M esota Mir & Mig. ¢ tf St 
P Mint 
2 Sheeted U g 
Mixture of Rub R 
aS € Re H Ssigr t 
Mir t \! o £ } St 
Pa 

2,236,608 "Flashlight Fountain Pen. H. Gudge 
New York, N 

2,23¢ Cio with Inner | 

Belt > Newma N 
es: ter Des gn 
ng Ad the 
erly sign t I idicin Oil Tank & 
"| rt Wayne, Ir i 
“Night ‘Sighting Means . r Firearms 
ck . ing fJushing é 
t ngeles, 

2,236,739 ‘Foot. Se Determinator with Rubber 
Impression Sheet IR. V an, Brooklyr 
N. ¥ 
23¢ —— Truss and Truss Pad. A. J 
Fish, ( H 
236,758 ‘Plastic Fabric. A J Lumsder 
Ne } Mass 

2,236,770 “Chiropractic ——— Folding Table 

tl Pa} f aC Ru er j isn ning € ns \ 
I Atwe Ir anapolis, Ind 

236,877 nieation Glider th Rubbe Jan 
Parts i. M acobs, Dayton, © 

2,236,% Tire Consteaction wit! Serr 1 Tr 
Ribs. J. E le, assig Fire ie 
& Rut kron, O 
236,967 Flexible Connection for Tubing Util- 
izing Res nt Washer. N. M. Couty, De 
troit, M } aoe r 3 Flex-O-Tube Co., a 
237,05 Auto. Door a Strip. J. S. Reid, 
> KReT il € if sSignor standard 
Pr ¢ ] it () 

237,102 Macece Rory Mattress. r. W. Sampson, 
eh pa to Samps Rubber Products Cort 

D t f New York, N. ¥ 
7 Conveyer Belt f Steppe i-Piy Type 
witl Cushioning Insert and Outer Layer otf 
\ s Resisting M A.B \ gs 
e< ’ e ¢ ] € R & Ti ‘ { 


Cor n. P 
7.175. Ice Dislodging Apparatus. R. S. ¢ 


Ne York N. ¥ 
237 Moccasin-Type Footwear. ©. E. Hos 
Watert : Mass ssignor t B.F.G j 
; _ Ne York. N. ¥ 
7 Tire and Rim the re Be 
Fort 9 Water-Tight Union with the Edges 
I e Tire Being A d to Be 
| ( A : icieminins 
{ \\ W MecMahar 
s W ( 1 Wil 
?,237,224. Stair Carpet. I M He 
New York. N. ¥ anor to S orig 
t } ts { ' . ratior e W y 
7 Inner Tube t ‘ Concentric Ir 
Cor tment I VW : iW 
J e Tire & 
7 Shaft Bearing Structure I 
S P B 


' 
Direct Acting KS Shock nee 


oO 
ck Absorber and Mounting There- 
for ] Ao 2S f s TI psor 
Pr + | a) 

7.47 Cellular Rather Seat Cushion. F. O 
( c enor ¢ Dar Tir & Ri her 
Cor + § Rufal VN. Y ; 

7.49 Hose Nipple Connection r M 
Knowlar Belmont ssignor t Bostor 
VW P H g- | ( 

1 937 494 Seal r Refrigerating Apparatus witt 
Rubber Washer. A, A. McCort ssigt 
to Ger M Davten. O 

237.54 “Interlocking Sink Steober k Butt 
Brook! \ 

2, 237.559 “Tire Enfiating Device with Rubber 
Cond € psfield. Mass 

37 875 Re cilient Torsion. Spring ee 

r Ve < I llo, St eights 
) 

3 Foothall Dummv vith Inflatable Mem 

n. Conr 
Water Well ion with Resilient Pack 





Evanston. 























‘ H. R. Mark, 
t Mark & ¢ ( 
] Hollow Rubber Amaze t 
ted Pi 
N 
2 Fluid Boal , Construction. 
ss ) ldwit ( 
‘hi. ; WW RQ 
2,237 ,81¢ ‘Engine Starting Device. B. Getz and 
4. Johnson, | ot Milwaukee, Wis : 
2,237,847 Porous cans Applicator. E.. J. 
5 I elyria 
2,237,862 Sanitary Suction Eyecup. P. B. Bur- 
I I \ rs, 
Bi Inflatable Clutch or the Like. T. L 
2,2: * tanlot Gavi. Z. Lemley, Denver, 
( 
2,233 Le sipront Cover and Ring Seal. C 
I itl Martins erry 
2,237, Cleaning and Fumigating Device with 
Distortable Hollow Element. 3. Frame, 











e, London, 


Kir Scotland, and W. J. Fram 
and ‘ 
2, Ball Game. C. F. Gilford, Concord, 
1 Py 

2,237,404. Thread Reeling Device with Rubber 
gaging —— . F. Long, Chester, as- 
t ican Viscose Corp., Marcus 

th | i! : = 
2, Rubber “Cushion Seat for Trailer 
2. W. Pointer, assignor of one-half 
lamette lron & Steet Corp., th ot 

Oreg. 
2 ‘Wallpaper Remover Including a Sponge 
r Bk A. Kendechy, Cleveland, O 
2 7 Automobile Window Shield. I. San 
1ez, § Augustil Fla " 
2,238,197 Bearing Structure of Latex-Impreg 
nated Fibrous Material. J. W. Watson, Wayne, 
Warren Watson Co., Phil 
Pa. 

4 Pen. K Dole, Melrose. 








2,2 6. Rubber-Covered Fabric Tire 
Skid Device. E. Eger, Grosse Pointe 
assignor, V é 

7 ed States Rubbe : 
2 7 Shoe Stiffener Composition Cor 
Rubber, Resin-Containit Box Toe 
( me Resin, and Ast restos Fiber 
r, Q y as assignor to 
( De ver, H 











Anti- 


Park, 








2,2 4 Heat oe wet Hydrochloride 
Fiims on a pee 1 hl kt O 
ssig! to Wi Gon Wl n, De 
2.238.353 Elastic Fabric. S. Weintr H 
side, and J M Elizabetl otl 
a Pe signors t Flex ( I 
ti N. J 
2,238,377 “Undercuiter —. Rubber Block. E 
s Str Be lit 
8,435 “Bearing Bushing f El Material 
W. R Pe ssi Reeves Pulley ( 
t ts l 
77 Got Rubber Overshoe S] s 
Gs irfax. Calif 
‘Respirator ar naa Cc. W. Leg 
Akr ss 3. F. Goodri fe 
y \ \ 
Resilient Shaft Onarne Utilizing 
y R er Bl G M 
, ! Ss er 
Dominion of Canada 
714. Rubber Plug-In Battery Closure. Bu: 
gess Batter ( ( ¢ 1] ass ec 
] Q BR ( Madis Wis ssig 
| “Mees, i] 
Endless Belt Resilie Mate wi 
I M t Me er Embed j 
Pp r Conne r t Free 
I s Javtor R Mig. Co.. assigr t of 
1. L.8 t] f Davt 0:..47.S, A 
5.74 Railway. Car with Rubber Vibration- 
Absor P Lor Mfg. ( assignee 
H Ene, FP I =. A 
5.7 Golf ‘Ciub ‘Grip I id Molde 
I r R n e | Finely D 
€ Short I s Dis S reir A 2 
» xg & Bros ( Brantf 
On ssigne LOR: son, rt} 
Mass., 1 Ss. A 
; 778 ne, Packing ae 3} ‘ Rubhe 
i, VSS! ullly-sur-Se 
5,781 - Road _ Marking Device | prising 
One-] Lil € ody f Extruded Ry 


her E. I Gethin, Mo and G 
ington. Kingston, | co-in rs, | 
rev. Englar 

5.785. een Garment. L. ] 
Inehec 


Stre beyond 


a © Film, 





Sealed 


O. J Kuh! ke Akror 


DLW rth: 


395.7 Confection eee with apes a. 








945,804. Brush Finger Tip Device with Rubber 
Kody W. A. Sleeper, Los Angeles, Calit 
i > 
5,824. Respirator. Amer n Optical ‘Co., South 
tridve, assignee ot \ Hi. Lenmberg, Dudley, 
oth Mass \ ae 
5,80) “Earth Boring Drill Sleeve Protector wt 
Kubbe Levland & Birmi I Rubber Co., 
Lt ssignee c 2. 9 and R. W 
Lur o-inventors, ll of Leyland, Lanca 
shire, I ind 
45,801 Gasket ‘Composition of Rubber Hydro 
chloride, As tos, and a Basic Heat Stabi- 
lizer g oan Alk iline Earth Metal 

ve arbon Gary, 





hat Mar C : 
H. A — kelmann, Chicago, 
Closely Spaced 
Ltd., 
N. A. Au th of Granby, P. O. 
Rubber Scalp Protector for Permanent 
lia B. Morea, Flus ling, and J. F 


pee Skid Shoe “Sole with 


— ame Rul ver Co., as 





“ag 








ess \ alley Stream, co-inventors, both 
4: Ry) Die My Ws, Be 
1 Electric Plug with One-Piece Molded 
Resilient Plug Body. N. Chirelstein, Chicago, 
Il] Ls. A 
396,170. Electric Vibrator. Automatic Instrument 
Co., assignee of L. J. Andres, both of Chicago, 
Wat. A, 35 A. 
396,18 V-Belt with Semi-Cylindrical Grooves 
in Underside of Belt. Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., assignee of is Freedlander, both of 
yton, O., U. S 
Resilient Shaft Coupling Utilizing Cyl 
indrical Shor rt Rubber Blocks. Svenska Aktie- 
bolaget Bromsre gulator, assignee of N. G. A. 
Malmquist. both of Malmé, Sweden. 
196.272. Textile Plant Conveyer Comprising a 


Pneumatic-Tired Wheel, one Part of the Periph- 
ery of ‘hich Is Transversed by a Belt with 


Which Pressure Rollers Cooperate. Automatic 
Flax Production Units, Courtrai, assignee of 
ay . A. Soenens, Harelbeke, both in Belgium 
46,279 a Airplane y Nagy “reed Suspension, 
M. F lien and ocard, co-inven- 
tors, bot} “of Paris, France. + 

United Kingdom 

534,332. Rubber Spring Buffers, Fenders, Shock- 


Absorbers, Traction Hooks, Suspensions, Etc., 




















tor Road and Railway Vehicles, and Rubber 
Sp g Appliances Forming Part of Machine 
Constructions. Soc. Italiana Pirelli. 
534,404. Rubber Heels. J. Coggans. 
534,464. ap ao Insulating Material. Stand 
ard Telephones & ( les, Ltd., anc ‘ 
rley 
i Windshield Wipers. [rico Products 
orp 
534,530. Shock-Reducing and Cushioning-Wheel 
Mounting tor Vehicles. G. L. Larison. 
534,061. Coverings of Insulated Electric Con- 
ductors. yee 01 Electric Cable Co., Ltd., 
XR. F. D. Milner, and L. T. Reynolds 
534,78 Flexible Hoses. Automotive Products 
Co d., and G. R. G. Gates 
fe “Windshield Wipers. [rico Products 
534.907. Wringers. $ritish Thomson - Houston 
( A and K. M. Mack 
™ Braking ‘hema Firestone Tire & 
ber C 
334.95 Electric Insulation Materials. British 
Thoms -H uston Ltd., (Tokyo Shibaura 
Denk Ka K. sha.) 
535,095 "Resflient “Mountings Fixe 1 
Mobile Machinery. , 
535 ,09¢ be sere Comprising 
tery t M. tal 


ween 





-Flexion Str 





935.113. “Electric Cables. Pirelli-General Cable 
Works, Lt R. E. S. Soper 







5, Pneumatic Tire. [ States R re 
( 
5 Foundation Garments. R. & W. H 
Symington & ( Ltd., Stapley & Smith, Ltd 
S Pai 
anti States 
Ribbed Tubes. R Lenk, Vienna, 
assignor to K. Lenk. Worcester. Mass. 


‘Process of Making archi Rubber 


1uous Drawing 








gulated Rub 

Liquid Bath 

Br eaakt int 

Tension of the 

F. Smith, both 

ssignors tc 

( ill in Eng 

2,239.63 Production of an Endless Band of 
Continuous, Cords Which Comprises Leading 
sively about a Pair 


rfaces to Form a Com- 
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plete Loop, Fastening tne Leading End uf the 
Cord, Rotating Said Surfaces to Draw Suc 
cessive Lengths of Cord into Contiguous 
Loops to Form a Flat Band, Covering lt with 
a Layer of Rubber, and Pressing Rubber into 
Inter-Engagement with _ the a of the 
Band W. R. Walton, Jr., assignor to Dun 
lop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., tid, both of 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
2,240,415. Sponge Rubber Having Uniformly Dis 


tributed Microscopic Cells Containing Wate: 


Having a Hygroscopic Agent Incorporated 
Therein, in an Amount Which Will Retain 
the Water in the Sponge Rubber But Wil 
Not Absorb Water = of the Atmosphere, 
Whereby the Sponge Rubber Possesses a Dry 
Surtace. P. G. Peik, Det: oit, Mich., assignor 
to Emulsions Process Corp., New York, eg 
2,240,805. Adhesively Vulcanizing Rubber to a 
Metallic Cobalt Surface by Means of Heat 
and Pressure. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, O., 
assignor to I F. Goodrich Co., New York 


2,240,862. Method of Adhering Rubber to a Brass 


Surface, Which Comprises Covering the Brass 
with a Thin, Continuous Film Consisting 
Essentially of Sulphur, Superposing the Rub 
ber, and Subjecting the Assemblage to Heat 
and Pressure. J. W. Schade, Akron, O., as 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N x 


Dominion of Canada 


394,928 Rubber Thread of High Modulus, 
Which. Comprises Extruding Aqueous Com 
pounded Dispersion of Rubber into a Coag- 
ulant to Form a Thread, Stretching the 
Thread, Drying at about 80° C., and Vulcaniz- 
ing below 65° C. (Latex.) T. L. Shepherd, 
London, England. 

396.007. Wax Treatment of Rubber-Sheathed 


Application of an 
Removing Ex- 
Moisture, the 


Electrical Cable—Comprising 
Emulsion ot Paraffin in Water, 
Emulsion and Drying Out 


cess 

Application of Emulsion and Removal of Ex- 
cess Being Carried Out Cold to Obtain Mini- 
mum Absorption of Paraffin by Rubber. oa 
ern Electric Co., Ine. New “ork, 1 # 

U. S. A., assignee of R. MeDoageli 
Hampstead, P. 


United Kingdom 


534,278. Articles from an Aqueous Rubber Dis- 


persion. Dewey & Almy, Ltd., (Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Co.) 

534.002. Rubber Goods —o Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, 

534.842. Air-Space Electric Communication Cables. 
Standard Telephone & Cables, Ltd 

534.928. Electric Cables. Bergmann-Elektrici- 


tats-Werke, é : , 
54 Coauekine Material for Use 
bstitute nternational Latex 


Ltd. 


Leather 


ocesses, 


as 


Pr 






MACHINERY 


United States 








2,238.119. Ball _—— Machine. A. F. Lara- 
bee, Greensburg, P assignor to Pennsylva 
nia Rubber Co., a corporation of Pa. 

2,238,534. Apparatus for Manufacturing Con- 
toured Sheets from Vulcanizable M: aterial. A. 
McDonald, assignor to Baldwin Rubber Co., 

of Pontiac, Mich 
Pressure singe D. C. Scott, Provi 
dence, R. L., assignor to Henry L. Scott Co., 
a corpor: ition of R 
Tire Repair + epeeeaaeal C. M. Sem- 
‘uyahoga Falls, 





Apparatus amd Method for Producing 


2.238.833 








eee Articles. N. ‘illotson, atertown, 
Mass 
2,239,453 ga Building > Comprising a 
Rotary Form and a Pair of Coacti1 Fabric 
Pressing Roller iH. C. Bestwick, ‘Coventry 
p. assignor to Akron Standard Mold 

C Akre both in O 

2,240,010 Vuicanizer with Fluid Pressure to 
Raise Cover. G. P. Bosomworth, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubb Co., both of Ak- 
rot 

2,240, Vulcanizer a a Rotary Vul 
ca yr Drum ane Cooperating Tension 
tan Ww Baker "West Somerville, and 
WwW. « Bleher. West Roxbury. assignors to 
Soston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, all lass 

2,240,382 Tire Regroover. R. TI. Van Alstine, 
Philadelphia, P 

2,240,505. App aratus and Method for Fatigue 
Testing “Filamentary Articles Such as ire 
Cord E. T. Lessig, Akron, O., assienor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,240,618. Polymerizing Apparatus. J. C. Har 
ris. Jr. and G. Sutherland, both of Baltimore, 
Md 

2,240,926. Hydraulic Press. R. W. Dinzl, West 
field,’ assignor to Watson-Stillman Co., Ro 
selle, both of N. 


Dominion of Canada 














395,728. Abrasive Machine for Rolls Dayt 
Kubper Mig. Ce assignee of N. J. Ritze 
ot Dayton, O., l 
Hydraulic Press. ion Engine 
KS uta:, iu ignee ry 1 
I Verdun both inl 
5./L¥. Wed sias Cuiter vonirol Means I: 
cl n Electric Eye Mechanism for De- 
5 1 the Sheet Is roperly Posi 
Wingto Corp., € = Bs 
woth ot Akron, O. 
Shaping and aneing "Machine. 
& Rubber Goods ‘Ce 
ronto, O1 assignee ot i Wil sha i 
Smith co-inventors both t Birt ingham, 
Warwickshire, England. 
%),192 Apparatus to Produce an Endless Band 
ot Cor ds £m edded in Rubber Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods C Lte assignee of W. R 
Walton, Jr., both of Toronto, Ont 


United Kingdom 


534,380. Apparatus and Method for Preparing 
and Handling Rubber Material. United States 
Rubber Co 

534,392. Dies for Molding Rubber. N. Strauss 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


Stabilizing Composite Articles of Cel- 


2,238,141. 
Adding Flu 


lulose Material and Neoprene 1) 














orides Which Will React with Any Hydro 
chloric Acid Evolved from Neoprene. (Syn- 
thetic.) H. W. Walker, Woodstown, N ... 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Ine Wilmington, Del. 

2,238,320. Preparing Secondary Amines by Re 
acting Hydroquinone with a Primary Aro- 
matic Amine in the Presence of Phosphor 
Acid A. F. Hardman m, O., assignor 
to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del 

2,238,331. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
ot a Reaction Produ ict of Formaldehyde, Hy- 
drochloric Acid, and n Alkali Metal Salt of 
a Dithiocarbamic Acid. J. G. Lighty 
O., assignor to ingtoot Corp., Wilt 





















2, Condensation Derivative of Rubber 
I V Treating Rubber in Solution 
with Boron Fluoride Pouring it Water 
Which Contains Sod Stearate, Emulsif 
ing, Adding a Zinc $ to Convert the Sodi 
1 » to Zinc t l ! 
the Solvent 
Condensate n Derivative. 
O., assignor to Wingtfoot 
Del 
2,238,97 Plastic Composition Made 
ing fsb lon Ce 1 1 
ber L a ue | : 
pH and "Then Mixing luni 1 
ee or rtland Cement t ma Pasty 
Mass. J. T. Crosstield, Brooklyn, a \ 
2,239,659. “Art of. Saw satage Rubber Wh h Com 


1} 








prises Mixing Rubber and Carbon 
Tre: iting the Mixture at Sucl 
Su ficient rime to Ci 























i. 
assignor re 
Akron, both in O. 
2,240,038 Resilient Rubber-Like Solid Mass 
Which Can Be Comminuted, Produced by 
1X1! hew Nut Shell id ti 
Acid Polyn 
! H ey ink 
Millbt s 
10TSs, ) direct 1 es Ss 
to Harvel Corp., N 
2,241,340. A Composition a Hydrogenated Cou- 
marone-Indene Resin, fri 1% t a 
of a Rubber-Like Is« £m Pc yme and 
Solvent. W. H. Carmody. ssignor Ne- 
ville Co., both of Pittsburg Pa 
Dominion of Canada 
3 Production of Vinyl Chloride by Treat 
Dichloride with an Aqueous 
dium Ph Ss Sik inder 
‘. and Mair g p 
Dev ‘elopment mu San Fran- 
e J. D. Ruvs and H 
; -ntors, both of Pittsburg! 
ra. all in A 
15,768. Carbon Sulfo Selenite Preparation Re 
acting Hydrogen Selen h an Arv s 
thiocyanate or an A 1ldurea Wingfoot 
Corp Akron, O., assignee of W. Scott, bot 
of ron, ©. °U: § 


1. Process for Vulcanizine 


395.84 a Composition 
ef/or Containing Rubber, Gutta Percha, or 
Balata with an Accelerator or Accelerat 
Containing the Atomic Grouping .C.(: S).S. 
Characterized by Effecting V ule: anizé ition in 
the Presence of Carbon Dis ulp t 
Tire & Rubber Goods Cc . Ltd 








issi D. | Twi J. M 
Inve s tl t Birmingham, Warwi 
Eng i 
9.19). Antioxidant Manufacture Meth« 
Producing Pulverizable — S« Al 
xe e-D ine D n Rubbe 
Li Montre Pp. Q., assigne 

De y Ches ( 1 I Ss \ 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 

















2,238 En ormeigige Pressure Transmitting Fluid. 
x ttsburg Pa., assignor, 
mes le t Puri ( Ir 
Roche 
238, Cutter Control Means | 
Ing Eve Mec ism tor Detecting 
Vhe I operly Pos ed. B. J 
sSeitman, Akro issignot Wing t 
Corp., Wilmington, 

238,700. Convertible Bulichead for Refrigerate 
Cars Ss indvall, assignor t nion As 
estos & Rubber ¢ ot Chicag Ii] 

2,235 1. Heat Enewlating Pies. W. F. Astle 
Cicero, assignor to 10n Asbestos & Rubbe 
oa... Gl [1] 

2,239,293 Insuiating Tape. C. Mosier and J. L 
Mohun, : Chicag I] ssignor 
to Union Mavantne Rubber (€ 

.239,457. Fire Sodan Pile Fabric. W. A 
Gibbons, Montclair, N. J., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co.. New York, N 

?, 239,463. Wheel and — B. L. Mills, Buchan 
an, mee, assig esne ass ne 4 
V oot Corp., Wi Imingt Del 

ae Wheel Rim for Pr itic Tires R 

zewis, Chic: ] 

>, 239,514 Machine ‘and Method of on In- 
sulation. W. F. As ¢ ssignor te 

nion Asbestos & Ru ode icago, II] 

2,239,622. Railway Refrigerate: “Con A I 
Connor, assignot sbestos & Rul 
er Co., botl ( : 

a2 — Enag™ Pressure ‘Signaling Device. H 
G \ \ing 1 

2,239,755 Insulated Wire Strippers. R. J. Mont 
Q ery. 1cayo, 

2, 240,058 covering Conductor Core with Kni 
ted Cr ormes ot Interconnect 
Wales Cer W Ave Unevenl 
pace Form an Identifying Portion.  ¢ 

Stove Baltimore, Md., assignor to West 
rn Electric Co ne., New ork, N. Y¥ 

2,240,129 rorrd Tube vaive L. C. Broecke 

rt Bridge Brass ( bot 
C 
2, l Traction Deve for Tractor Tires. | 
‘ — S ss t H Jel] 
2,241,198 Warning Valve. f Fl if M 
“ee \ \ 











2,241, Refrigerator Car Construction A I 
O'Cor i iG H Hi 
Park, assig S Ui Ashes & R 
Co.; Chi in Il 
Dominion of Canada 
5.757. Knitting Machine Cove g El 
rt ead scott & Wi ims I if 
N. H ssigne¢ TI. Law Bristol Hi 
lands, R. I.. bot nthe U. S. A 
5 Vulcanizer Clamp and Electrically 
Heated | ne Unit. ill Mf ( 
Clevela ssignec | ©. 4 ( 
1 He t 1r U Ne \ 
396,000 Tire Heat. Treating Apparatus I: 
Q ear I Fanalan, Stratne 3 
Regi + +} Base e Tre ( ve 
ind Means for loteaates Heating the Ex 
tended Area of the Tre t Rubhe 
( Ltd.. Montreal, P ) ssig M 
Baile Detroit. Mich | SC \ 
196,036. Electrical Insulating Material (Con 
stvrene N herr El & l M 
€ lk. P () ssignee T K We I 
United Kingdom 
534.355. Wheel sc pwetrection Firest Tire & 
35 Of Toints or Terminating De- 
( 1x Conductor F] t Cal 
ne G W s, Ltd R 
United States 
348.553. “Blair’s’’ _ Health- Ade. Abdom elts 
Blair Corset ‘ 1c., Chicago. II] 
348.848. “Flat-E- Fect. * "Foundation garment 
a a Brassiere & Corset C New York 
be 
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_ Whipcord. Hose and _ belting Ray 57.661. Bill seneeee. Golf equipment Chi 365,483. Representation of a black circle con. 
fanhattan. In j N. J cago Golf Ball Co., Inc., Chicago, 111] taining the words: *Use Howards’ Time- 
* Chamois Crepe. I suspenders, 357,602. Nome. - J. C. Penney Co., Pay Plan!” in white. Footwear and clothing 
garters. Knothe Bros. Co., Inc., New Wilmington. E F Dailey’s Style Shop, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
k, N 358,985. NevaStane. Footwear. Woodstock Rub 365,485. “Polly Tucker.” Ci siete shoes, etc. 

— Kord. Tires Goodyear Tire & ber Co.. Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., Canada Bonwit Teller, Inc., ca York, N. Y. 
Akron, O 358,990. Famous Fashion Shops. Clothing. Fa 365,512. _Napwite. Shoes, Dr. A.’ Posner Shoes, 

on Fr vag I twear M. J. Saks Shoe ou Fashior Shop Inc Astoria N Y Inc, New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. : gece , ew Se , 365,517. Fashion Form. Foundation garments. 


Beauty Mode. Shoes. Edison Bros 


















































“4 Band. fx 1 x ents. Lew lac. St. Louis, MMe rora Corset Co., Aurora, . 
i Ir New York, N.Y ; 358,96. Jean ‘Sutton, Shoes, clothing, and_ ac- 365,518. Kool-Wear. Clothing, shoes, rubber 
49.745 ‘Hold. Up Foundation garments. Lewel os rae > Rants Co inc. New debi gg Blossom Products Corp., Allen- 
Mig. ¢ Ir New York, N. ¥ ; X _ J town, a 
349,881 Martin. Denture r er, et Ma 358.949. ShuGor. Elastic inserts in footwear 365,706. Manhattan. Combs. American Hard 
> ] ae a 
_Rubbe Ir I g Bri N en Thomas Taylor & Sons, Inc., Hudson, Macs ; oe ber Co., New York, N. Y. 
4 Croydon. Pires and es ar 354,314. Store Service. Tires. Federal Rubber aides el —- K ok wae ing te ey _ 
Schwar New Haven, n. ne ¢ ne Balle Macs ner’s ogue Shops, Kar sas City, Mo. : 
50.34 St. ye nin Golf s. Kasselberg- ta ¢ Gaeta ely <A gare ae Gianni 366,498. Vee-lok. Clutch facin gs. Raybestos- 
Griffith Corp., Chicag Il “ te erage ty x steady ae: sige 7? Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
4.613. Bragilet. Foundation garments. Dor pee : E nea en are 366,508 owes Seal Fast. Tire and tube re- 
thea Doctors, Inc., New York, N. Y., ass I sa Sos ir Vow a oe p ie Rois roateck pair kits, fan belts, and hose. Bowes “Seal- 
t thea Doctors. New York, N. ¥ os Be : eal-rast WEE dearer Fast’ Corp., Indianapolis, Ind 
¢ 7 s nd . 366. 61K “noe helte a : 
i P+ D ete : aoe \ I ~~ ee “But: N- On. Dress shields. Atrea Mfg. i Sig ag ae P Dayton Rubber 
pee Top aetaedan Re reaegr van ; w York, N. Y 366,940. as lay at er eng, eee 
ne - — “Fashions foot ree ed a ‘ 63,387 gE Levy Bros. Clothing. Levy me “sage cage 08 e A Panther-Panco Rubber 
: - 4p - erey $rv ( Elizab a ; Elizabeth, N. } 2 > ae stig. ya elas 
r Rubber ( Providence, R ] 3. of El eth, ese - 366,948. Drywear. Baby pants, bibs, and bath- 
ear Footwear Corp., a cor- gy ee a PPP Seay as etc. Swank ing | caps. Seiberling Latex Products Co., 
oducts, Inc., oro, Mass Sarberton, O. 
a Pe m . i 360,406. Representation of a label containing 266,058 Pert 2 : oo Cal ~ 
= ; ap “.Dickerson’s+ Taciat: th i “Belmar Combination Last Arch . on York N. — eee ae es 
ed Kushin- Tread. "Shoes. Walker T. Dick- Shoes. Cort Shoes, inc., Cleve 366,959, Surety Turn-Cuff. Gloves. Surety 
oe A nt ins a oe 3 p of a label containing ie »C arroliton, oe : ; 
merican Brakeblok. Fa os. hose of oad miter! Combination Last catch : - ’. —n ae hoes, ew ealth Shoe 
genera c Americar srakeblok noes : é eather Co., hitman, Mass. 
: Y. ouageet. Shoes. Cort Shoes, ne., Cleve- 366,967. ne. Foundation garments. Im- 
. nes : Re presentati a ibel containing 3 re S | ~ dally oe . x. . 
erican “Brakeblok.” er “Kingston. ‘De- ice eootwear?'™ wes i ‘ee Gloves. Pioneer Rubber Co., 
ew gin illarc 
ires Atlas Supply C« Re pre sent wa é = Ki reo Res . ‘ate ~ - 7 Shoo. Shoes. Saks & Co., New 
Nite « or 
57 (035 icat “ott atior 1K } is: “Easy Grip ‘ . 
51,03: Nautical Togs. Clothing. foundati i the wor y. 366,972. fine Mold Specialized Sizing. Foun- 
garments a Tae ute Creenhill & Daniel Safety Cutt ‘Rubberized- << wen ” Gloves ae . ee Mold Form Brassiere, Inc., 
Inc., sedi N le a ig Wey Go, ew ork 4 
351,432 peable Kord. ng. L. H. Gilmer das he Mh ig = eaggeteeat "aPae "Morley" Shoe.” — oni. Clothing. Union Co., Colum- 
a la - containing ords mus, O. 
35].71¢ “Tultba. Gol Worthing Ball ene ‘ a we age oe vs mn ~ Wg ree ag ae. Gem-Dandy Gar- 
: a s J00 ter 0., adison, N. C. 
Mid- pep. | VW ir s and « shies General Cary. rt o ~ ad © as A gced — og _—. —,. Ltd. Footwear Harry’s Shoe 
4 s s ¢ as s é store, -» se ave ‘o 
1 Maiden Form t Maide g Cork Products Co., Lancaster, Pa. 368,159. Parkhill. ‘Flexibles is ear Com 
Form Brassiere ( ck. N. ¥ Lee of Conshohocken. Tire, tubes, re- fort Slipper Corp., Boston, Mass. ii x 
251.883 Moia Form. ld Forn . footwear, hose, g ae nae Lee 368,163. Logan Health Garment. Corsets, etc. 
__Brassier New + a & aeann e ( epee et a LB é Logan Health G:z arment_Co., Chicago, III. 
oa Crackeriacks oa enders Gluckauf Ai “Yo PE ~ ar . ae a —— Shoes. Bleecker Shoe 
Rul ber heels, taps. and 61,55 T tation of two footprints, each 368.179. "Korod’less. os Batic < cables Bowes 
en Rubber Co, Hagerstown, com triangles, circles cutting the” “Seal-Fast™ Corp, Indianapolis, Id. 
pelior” “Weight mc. 3 de daaanaaee’” ond — Representation of a label having two 
ve : gon contain t , o @ ‘ : srecian columns for sides, containing the 
ss “Edgeworth Fine Shoes ‘Since ie ay = a pag! Me oct eng el pores: “Proper-Wauk Corrective Protective 
i H. Gilbert, South Bend, ‘Walk Shoes. »» Shoes J. R. Bettzer, ootwear, Brooklyn, N. Y.” Shoes. H 
Wa Shee e 7 ; e Kap] an, New York, ee 
ants. F ee ur SAE Weight. es ae ae ge — — cites, | Western Auto 
: N ork, 4 1 Ae : : »ply oO ansas . Mo. 
53.733 Browning, King. Clothing. shoes, ac Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 368.3%. Sta-On. ge Nutex Co 
cessories. Browning King : 362,47 Lady Madison. Foundation garments Philade Iphia, Pa. j ae ; 3 
<e tk, inc., Brooklyn, N. ¥ a Be a a ‘se dali . C. er Co 3¢ 8 ee . Walker T. Dickerson 
53,308 fepresentation of a re os : oots. Goo rt o., olumbus, 
geste “Tuff Tred.” Philadelphia, Pa. sot 


Wyndham. Clothing, shoes, and ac- 
i Bie. 


Stout Control. ation garments ries. Gimbel Bros.. New York. 









































: Jubner, doing as Stout Con Killian. Prophylactics. <illian | fg 
b ok ae Soe x y io Aiea p actic Killian Mfg. 
“Inc. Buffalo, Tenteueet s Carnegie Twist Pittsburgh. 368,951. Representation of a label cont: aining 
7. Windsor Hickok. Ga ing, shoes, and_ accessories. Kaufmann the words: “Custom Craft CC Heavy Duty 
ia Site fon R. Jepartn Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. | Tube.” Inner tubes. Norwalk Tire & Rub- 
Harry Cotter. ‘lothing accessories, in 362,498 Rept sentation of an oval containing ber Co.. —— Conn. 
luding gi arte rs, armbands. et« H. Cotter, the words: “Snug Ankle-.” Shoes. | Com- 369,101. Saf . T. Bowling alley ball returns 
“penis ae 3 monwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, and parts thereof. Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
354,39 Standard Gum. | (age ‘Tires Firestone Mass. : . der Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Tire & Ru : 362.510. Hattie Carnegie. Wearing apparel. Hat- 369,538. Weatherproofed. Tires. United States 
354 207 Pullman. “Fe ire repair materials. Pull- tie Carnegie, Inc., New York, N. Y. Rubber_ Products, Inc., assignor to United 
ae . ; , ? 362,511. C. H. Martin. Shoes. _M. _ Kleinfeld, States Rubber Co., both of New York, N. Y 
owt Rubhe doing business as Kay Shoe Co., New York, 369,833. The Unit Vital Control. For gg ation 
N. garments. Even-P “oundations 
hield wipers and 362.513 ey Washington. Corsets. Kresge Nes cna eaependmaliimees 
G laa Stores, Inc., Newark, N. J 369.842. Edith Lances. Corsets, be: Sat ear, etc 
wipers at tc Bracer. 7 Abdominal supporters, etc. Edith Lances_Brassieres. New York, } 4 
be a ind all Co., Chicago. Ill ag 369,850. Sta-Up-Top. Girdles. Warner Bros. 
354.905 ‘ghuprotek. El sstic shoe mitts F. D 1. American Brakeblok. Frictional  ele- Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
achin: San Aeecn ical nents, fan belts, hose, etc Americ an Brake 370,152. Mademoiselle Roche. Clothing, etc. I 
- >. Browning, King & Co. Clothing. shoes ‘o., New Y« N. Y Richmond, Chicage. I] ; 
r ecessories Kine & C f C balls. R "DeSa Ivo, New 370,159. Non-Skid. Trusses Ohio Truss Co 
aus Ir — he “Y . ww Cincinnati, O. : i 
355.48¢ Better Bicking Copy Company. Sta 363 Fo Weather. Heels and soles. Good- 370.357. Always Stretch. Elastic fabrics George 
beeen ae @ erasers and rut Rubber Co., Akron, O C. Moore Co., Westerly, R. I 
oe i Bi ee Sienna Mexicana Modes. Shoes. Edison Bros 370,369. Moderna. Wearing apparel, including 
Hent : ; ar tere eee Stores. In« Louis, Mo. : rubber gloves, etc. Gimbel Bros., Inc New 
ss 67 fi ateacg Tread Tires and tire retreads 363,948 Sana : apparel, including Y ork, N: ¥ j 7 ae 
Armor Trea 1 Tire Corp.. Curtis Bay, Balti suspenders, et tham-Bailey-Logan 3 Jean Sawyer. Clothing, shoes, etc. G 
on Co. D: las, Tex : & Co.. Inc., Hartford, Conn 
cise: TS itnts 63.951. Firmsette. Reducing bands. C. M Sterling. Dress shields. T. B. Kleinert 
begga k, N.Y furman, New York. N. ¥ Rubber Co.. New York, N. ¥ , 
356.862. Bach. Pessaries. R. A. Bachmann. de 63.952. It Must Be Right! Wires, cables, and 70.814 Guardress. Garment shields. W. Stahl 
ir business as Bach Pessalat ( New fit y Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Ince., Chicago. II] ; isssiee 
\ yy ork, N. ¥ x 371.045 Borhide. Shoes Allen Edmonds Shoe 
at Gre der ] ‘ I R &. Orthovogue. Shoes W. Wagenseil, Corp., Belgium. Wis. ¥ 
ootow ( od eS ey ; ; 71.046 " Skos. Shoes Allen Edmonds Shoe 
357.2 ‘Luxor. Sdteer cement. 2K. Mitten Saft-T-Skin. hylactics. Gotham Corp., Belgium, Wis 
a wa Co., Inc., New ie a 71,340. Watertite. Wires and cables. Okonite 
7 _ Greyhound. Garters, etc. H. England- Longwear. Gol alls New Process Co.. Passaic T 
ae eB rren. Pa 71.369 Tender- -Mint. Chewing gum. Clark 
7.64 Poeriess. Trusses Brooks Appliance Norwalk . tubes, and accessories Bros. Chewing Gum Co., Pittsbur Pa 
( Marshall, Mict lk Tire & Y Co. Nivea alk, Conn 3 Repr esentation of lhouette con 
357.65 Represent n of a lat containing the setae Fhe aim n of label in Ben Day et Elastic gores 
words _wormen ‘Custom Bilt.’ *” Shoes. Cart t g the ords “Convertible “CC Five & Sons, Inc 
Ph i oO white, 1 : sits ae 
5 "Saks New York Fr ar. M. J. Saks Tires 72.057 Fancy Form. Foundation garments, etc 
iShcee ork. N.Y. rit Ru alk. Conn D. H. Pupo, New York, N. Y ae 
387.661 Feat ee wear Ansonia De Luxe 365.477 ‘Fashion- Bilt. “Shoes - Bilt Shoe 37 2.260. Pin-it. Dress shields I B. Kleineit 
Shops, Inc.. New York, N. Y Co.. ac, Ill Rubber Co., New York, N. Y._ 














CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


TABULATED WEEK-Enp CLostnG PRICES 
ON THE NEW YorK MARKET 





Mar. Apr. May May May May 
Futures 29 26 3 10 17 24 
“New” Standard 
May 22.65 22.90 24.13 24.70 24.55 22.95 
June ater or 23.98 24.58 24.47 22.82 
july 22.18 22.48 23.83 24.45 24.35 22.70 
Sept. 21.70 22.00 23.27 23.95 23.80 22.40 
Dec. 21.40 21.68 22.95 23.65 23.36 21.95 
Mar. P1538 22.65 23.30 23:01 21:59 
Apr. 22.55 23.20 22.91 21.40 
No. 1 Standard 
May ..2. 22.69 22:90 24:13 24:70 24.55 
Volume per 
oS 
(tons).. 4,340 4,750 10,919 7,740 5,270 10,540 


TRENGTH in rubber futures prices 

during the early part of May were 
offset later in the month by a sharp 
decline. Speculative buying, which was 
the chief factor in the advance, was 
curbed when reports trom Washington 
indicated that the Government night 
impose restrictions against a speculative 
rise in rubber prices. July futures (new 
contract), after closing at 23.15¢ per pound 
on April 30, advanced sharply to close at 
24.60¢ on May 12 and then declined to 
reach 22.70 on May 24. Thereafter the 
market was easy, with July closing at 
22.52¢ on May 27. 

It is believed that current high prices 
in the New York market reflect a short- 
age of trade rubber and the limited 
amounts arriving for dealer accounts. At 
the end of 1937, importers and dealers 
were reported by the Rubber Manutac- 
turers Association to be holding 90,410 
tons and at the end of 1940, only 31,818 
tons. This declined to 18,895 tons at the 
end of March, 1941, and to only 9,875 
tons at the end of April. 

The shipping situation 
attract attention. Important 
ments were: reduction of rubber freight 
rates from the Far East to the Pacific 
Coast from $27 to $23 per ton; passage 
by the House of a bill that would give 
the Maritime Commission authority to 


continued to 
develop- 


exercise a statutory system of cargo 
priorities on American shipping; ap- 
pointment of a special committee by 
the Commodity Exchange to investi- 
gate the West Coast warehousing 
facilities, freight rates, and the gen- 
eral feasibility of handling rubber 


through Pacific ports; the tentative de- 


cision that Pacific Coast deliveries 
would command a discount of 40 points 
under the New York delivery price, 
pending the possible establishment of a 
new rubber futures contract to include 
West Coast delivery points; the report 


that Dutch vessels had already short- 
ened their route by terminating their 
voyages at the Pacific Coast; and the 
decision to use Army transports for 


rubber and other important cargoes: It 
is generally expected that the bulk of 
rubber shipments will eventually be 
made to the West Coast, with transship- 
ment via rail to consuming centers. Ac- 
cording to the R.M.A., April 
rubber imports were entered at Pacific 
ports, principally Los Angeles. 


25% of 


The International Rubber Regulation 
Committee met in London on May 20 
and decided to maintain the rubber 


quota at 100% tor the third quarter of 
1941. The action was expected as ship- 
ping space and production are limiting 
factors at the 100% level now. 

On May 8, Jesse Jones stated that the 
Rubber Reserve Co. was not paying 
more than 20¢ per pound for emergency 
stock rubber, despite high prices in the 
New York market. The major problem 
continues to be one of obtaining ship- 
ping space, rather than one of 
The Rubber Reserve Co. was reported 


price. 


to be purchasing 24,000 long tons of 
Brazilian rubber for delivery through 
1942 at a maximum cost of 20¢ per 


pound. 


[Last month labor troubles involving a 


large number of plantation workers 
were reported to have broken out in 
the State of Selangor, Malaya. The 


strikes were believed to have been pro- 
voked by political agitators after the 
dismissal of workers suspected of being 
Communistic, rather than by labor 
grievances. Wages in Malaya the 
highest in the history of the rubber in- 
dustry, and other conditions 
erally satisfactory. Authorities 
to have taken immediate steps to insure 
order. 

According to the Commodity 
change, Inc., an agreement between the 
London Trade Association 
Ministry of Supply was reached 
6 whereby the London rubber market 
would remain for trading under 
certain restrictive conditions. Under the 
new system rubber for shipment to the 
United Kingdom will be purchased by 
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are £¢en- 
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New York Outside Market—Spot 
No. 1-X Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


the Ministry of Supply on f.o.b. terms 
through market channels, just as the 
Ministry bought “barter rubber” for the 
United States. The Ministry becomes 
the sole importer of rubber, but the 
rubber trade retains its international 
business and internal distribution func 
tions. 

An all-time high in United States rub- 
ber consumption of 71,374 long tons 
was recorded in April, against 69,024 
tons (revised) in March. [Last montl 
usage was reported to be continuing at 
record levels, and May consumption ts 
expected to be in the neighborhood of 
71,000 long tons. The sharp reductior 
in imports during April to 63,305 long 
tons was anticipated on the basis 
withdrawal of British boats from the 
Pacific run 

The Commodity Exchange was closed 


Saturday, May 31, and trading in rubber 
will be suspended on Saturdays during 
June, July, August, and September, 1941 

On May were held in 
Washington between the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply and 
the Commodity committee 
on rubber. An reached 
whereby a margin of $1,200 per rubber 


22 discussions 


Exchange's 


agreement Was 


futures contract will be required on the 
Exchange. This will apply only to spec- 
ulative contracts and not to hedging 


operations by the trade. Previous regu- 


] 





lations did not require any original mar- 
gin, but commission houses have le 
manded a margin of about $500 per cor 


tract. The higher margin requirements 
are aimed at curbing speculative activity 
Definitions and regu- 


by ©. P. 


in rubber trading 


lations are to be worked out 


\. C. S. and the Commodity Exchange 
Inc 

April tire output of 5,812,645 units was 
the highest since July, 1933; April ship 
ments were 6,049,517 units 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Frices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


—Apr. 1941— — 


28 2 30) 1 
No. 1-X R.S.S. in cases*... 233g 2334 2373 2418 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.... 24's 24 } 2458 
No. 2 Thick Latex Crepe... 24 24 2414 245% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe........ 234 2314 235g 23% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe........ 23'% 23 2334 2354 
DO. 2 AOE ss 5c5s0803 02's 2314 2314 235% 23% 
EB IIE, ows. 54-0 io o0's-03' 23'% 23 233g 235¢ 
MONEE BTOWN ..<65:6c cece. 22 2214 225g 22% 


*No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 


Sheets are '4¢ lower than No. 1-X R.S.S. 








- - ~ May, 1 
2 5 7 8 ) Po 1 
37% 2436 243g 2456 2414 2414 2414 24% 2 
43g 247¢ 25 2434 25 25 é 
43g 247g 25 24 25 25 2 
35g 241% 24 24 24 24 Z 
33@ 237% 237% 2334 24 243g 24 24 
35g 241% 24! 24 24% 2 4 $ 
33g 237% 2378 23 24 2434 2414 24 
256 23% 23! 23 23% 23% 24 24 
in cases quoted here. Closed. 


8] 
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New York Outside Market 
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New York Outside Market 
Rubber Quotations 


Latex 


Caucho 


Pontianak 
Guayule 


mr 


Africans 


Rio Nunez 
Kas 


Te scasteat Ib. 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Soh .....Jb. 


Balata 





Mana lock 
Surinam sheets. /t 
Amber j 


»s block 





United States Latex Imports 


Pounds 
Year (d.r.c Value 


SEO osshonsencs 75,315,775 14,543,975 
Jar 892,8 1,019,741 
Fet ® 
Mf ad 

, mor ” 


India Rubber World 


New York Quotations 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
A CORDING 1 R. M. A. figures, 
April reclaimed rubber consumptior1 


May , 1941 





Auto Tire Sp. Grav 





il | n 
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United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Consumption ORS 
Pro on mption+ of Crude Stocks*? Exports 
170,000 28.7 25,250 12,611 
9 ; : 37141 ‘4 
277126 332 
S. ) : 28.3 031 
2 28.3 681 
2 2 71 
2 cs 38 ‘3 57 
D> einiicedbeh awe enenerenein 222 20 1,005 


7Corrected to 100% from estimates of reported 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Association, Inc. 


coverage. Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


ITH rubber manufacturing activity 

maintaining record levels again last 
month, the demand for compounding in- 
gredients continued heavy. Current con- 
sumption levels are expected to continue 
for some time, There remains, however, 
the possibility of government restrictions 
n rubber for civilian use in order to ¢ off - 
set increasing quantities of rubber going 
into defense production, 

The Bureau of Mines reported that 
sales of talc, prophyllite, and ground 
soapstone in 1940 totaled 281,375 short 
tons, value $3,008,320, an increase ot 11% 
n quantity and value over 1939, The 
rubber industry, fifth among the users of 
these materials, last year used 28,501 
shert tons, or 10% of the total, against 
31,078 short tons, or 12% of the total, in 
1939, when it was third highest on the 
list of consumers. 

CarBoN Biack. The demand was heavy 
vith no signs of diminishing. Production 
operations were reported to be such that 
requirements under all conditions can be 
met satisfactorily. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. During \pril producers 
stocks rose 13,000,000 pounds to 155,000,- 
000 pounds, and shipments totaled 28,000,- 
OOO pounds. 

Ciays. The demand for rubber clays 
continues heavy. Prices are stead) 

Factrice ok Rupper Susstirute. The 
demand continues active. Neophax types 
advanced in price; while others held gen 
erally steady. 

LirHarce. The movement into con- 
sumption continued heavy. Prices art 
steady. 

Lirnorone. Shipments were at a high 
level, and the price steady and unrevised 

RUBBER CHEMICALS. The demand fo1 
accelerators and antioxidants continues 
heavy. Prices are generally steady. 

RUBBER SoLveNts. Deliveries to tire 
manufacturers were at high levels. Prices 
are firm and unaltered. 

TirAntum Pigments. The demand by 
the rubber industry has been very activ 
and general throughout the entire indus- 
try. There was reported to be some dis- 
cussion in Washington which indicated 
that tire manufacturers may be required 
to discontinue the manufacture of white 
sidewall tires in which titanium pigments 
are used. Also, P. W. Litchfield said last 
month that a white sidewall tire requires 
an additional two pounds of rubber as 
compared with a standard black tire, and 
the public may have to do without 
white sidewalls to conserve rubber. 

Zinc Oxives. The demand continued 
heavy. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
The government’s zinc metal pool for de- 
fense needs was raised from 5% of pro- 
duction in April to 17% for May and 
22% tor June. 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered .....Jb. $0.0325/$0.0425 
Rottenstone, Eounutic eaeeas lb. .025 .03 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated, /.c./., _ 
J. Sea .ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial). . i. .08 


Accelerators, Organic 


Beutene_ 
Butyl Eight 
Zimate 





DOTG (Di-ortho- 


tolyguanidine) .......... 1b. 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine) . ./b. 
CE oe es ahs oe loa a x Oe Ib. 
Ethylidene aniline ........./b. 
Beli! ZUNE as 6c 5 caecceee ¢ lb. 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ...... 1b. 


Formz al dehyde- para- ‘toluidine. .lb 
Form See a aS a Y 


Gueeted LEO Ree 
WTO 5 40015 4.0 5896-4 ohec6 90's lb. 
ROG ee ctiastiela eee asta . AD. 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
UE eee ante Ib. 
Technical . Patera ag aa Ab. 
Lead oleate, No. 999......./b. 
ee ere ib. 
PIOUS” eigehereeisics ie sicie reser b 
ME 66 daoh ea kate weenie Ib 
Se err rrr Ib. 
EO A - coeeoelanvicatelaley eis Ib. 
ee ee eee ib. 
Para-nitroso-dimethylaniline. ./b 
RIT Garis ots aim Ses iee cess Ib 
PEED che toca aia Sala Wisi'ars anes lb 
es ER Se ae . e 
Flour ee RE ee | 
Phenex ..... Re esr ee ib. 
| RSE ree ee ib 
eI ia Os vie arses ateloiee Ib 
BOS ean ivsainld sols iae'o-e one's lb 
eee ae SOW. 55.o0 sie wee sec Ih. 
RIN a gla Ga & Wal bie 4-8 64:4 eine 0 Ib 
BN mice oe wore niocan wlateceiod lb 
Ro Se ersee rayerter a ib 
PE cc ccna koa bone ae Ih 
SE GU ciclo c aalvlw acciets one's lb 
RS ee prone id. 
Super: sulphur No. 1........ ab 
Tetrone : Peer eer lo 
Thiocarbanilide .......0+: Ib 
EE 6 oh oh esl bog wield oe Ib 
CREED eign iosn ey sie sisi eiaiwie oe lb. 
—— Sag eed MeS My aaald & ib. 
Base 22. 000encseresvcses 


PEE Wishes eed Clee Ries Bi 
PEON E s secc nn OC anale wae Ib 
RN © oi asahad Goh Sis, sip a eiesaiavalal Ib 
es GRR eer Ib. 
Se aeatts era tatstoievareveraie elatelsrerde Ib. 
ATT (cs gee ee Les rf 
WE nic ccdiwoisevukenwes lb. 
(43: > ie ea uiavalclaieoreccisces Ib. 
ee ee Ib 
Be dais acipis aisles vise ssuslsstiaverere Ib. 
Sy ele aie ocineectcmn ne bb. 
ZAmMate COEUR): oc: 6:5:6:0:8:0%0 Ib 
Activators 
BECO BO BV 4 io. 0:6.0:4:5:4:050 8 0s tb 
BEI lag cass: cissisa's.e.ee salve 1b 
ME Sigicw nce see es'eonisies Ib 
St ES is || Rae 
Age Resisters 
AgeRite Alba ........eee8- Ib. 
J WA eee. Ce 
ee rrec ere Ib. 
TIDES cio ccrsctc bales escses Ib. 
PE os oeileicccieis ne sei Ib. 
DL wacSacss Sbeeaceen lb. 
BE icc cise eed Meneses « tb. 
WE, ccasncdenesnacse-< Ib. 
Abrvrofles Coc cccwcceccses Ib 


"* Prices in general are f.o.b. a. 
indicates grade or quantity variati 
tation prevents listing of known ~ 
Requests for information not recor 
ceive prompt attention. 
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Antiscorch Materials 


A-F-B 


Antiscorch 


anavcles 
U-T-B 


Antiseptics 
Compound G 


G-11 


Antisun Materials 
Heliozone 


efi 2 


Sunproof 


¥ 


Ty: 


Brake Lining Saturant 


B.R.T 


Colors 
Black 


Du Pont oe ‘ 
Lampblack (commercial) 


] 


4.C.b. 
Blue 
) Ve 
Hel 
lone 
rown 
Mapico 
Green 


Chrome 


oxide 


Du Pont 


Powd ers 
Guignet’s 


Toners 


Orange 


Du Pont Dispe 
Powders 


Toners 


Orchid 
Toners 


Purple 
Toners 


Red 
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Crimson, 
R. M. I 
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Cadmium, light (400-ib eae i Latex Compounding Ingredients 
I % carmel "lb. 93. 7 2.05 BBE corset serscusasssantt BLOND fS1.25 
Du ? — , ; ‘ Paes I 7 / Par Accelerator 85 ......s000. ib. 35 
od Oxide. 0 $9 Basis dcabesasaaecen Ub 1.40 
a FO eer ; wn  Heectompepe: 
a... ek Aerosol OT Aqueous 10% :1b. ~.125 
; Antox, dispersed .......... lb. 42 
White = D if a 
ickeee kee ;.  aas 
Lithopone (bags ip. 0385/0410 Special WA Paste....... Ib. 12 
Albalith .........+.+-.+- Ib. .0385/ .0410 Areskap Bao BO sis sccccnk bo. ae 4 
Astrolith (50-ib. bags)...b. .0385/ .0410 DROME ccs akcxeaucaie Ib. 39 5] 
Azolith er ib. .0385/ .0410 Aresket Ma MAD sc ckscsce Ib. le > 
—— , IR idea vccanaked Ib. 142 50 
le Ip 055. / 065 Areskiene No. 375......... ib. 35 5 
=e : Y 22 Y0e> Wh ONY  ceucsnanse sense Ib. | 65 
DOME. 6 J cGpnb seb awe ek Ib 135 / .365 ) 40 
Titanolith (50-Ib. bags)... .ib 0525/ .955 owl No. 25, oaperene. . —_ 31 
Titanox-A ...... Peet eae +43 +e ee ees Ee ee 7 
B 3 eae ele ee re os +4 A Color Pastes, dispersed..... 38 1.90 
_* ; ey Copper Inhibitor X-872.....1b. 2.25 
M i ; “4 Dispersex Se Ghsncs esas 11 12 
eee * oe __ ree i. 08 / 10 
, ieee Factex Dispersion * ee i ‘ 
ay er (50-0. De 20 ss 14 7 salle dispersed ....... lb 25 
Zine Oxide e ve — Bic scubaaseses ance b. 
emateis a ae La 2S one: Ib. 2.50 
ee Perereswreeetenss ~ any: oe MICRONEX, Colloidal ....1b. 055 / 0 
eee eaeerts ane : rake Nekal BX (dry) ..... ED. ‘ sie 
ag * Restiseettaag * latte aici ied Pipsol : re. ° . 
French Process, Florence 3 Snail Slik loca Aptana ib 4 4333 
ot gi 2 eeeeeeeaer ae AE ogg RN-2 Crystals ......-..... ib. 2.00 7 2.25 
ay — a9 See oe z bee 7 z= S-1 (400 Ib. drums).......1b. 65 
saga nae e TK TE Santobrite Briquettes ...... l 
ar, Black Label-15...db 065 0675 Rider . Ib 
“ppperaphepe pages Se Ib 77 08 t T scvcccseeccorere b. 
pe 7 abel-17 ... . db 065 0673 a it 2 aces weuee = 7 / 65 
Horse Head Special 3 4b 0 0675 ttt teen ree eteeeeens tb. ‘ , eae, 
XX_Red-4 fe . db 0 .0675 Stablee A. ccccccccceccce's 4 4 / — 
- Shwe did > = pty A EP aT Ib. .40 / 59 
a9 ; “ne 78 Sul; hur, ee ee Ib 10 7 7 
£0 — oe7e 9 PORE: Ih. 1075 / 212 
ogame an “0675 Th * 440: Ib. drums)........ib. .40 
110 Lea Ib | 675 Tepidone ee tent ee eeeeee Ib. 1.03 
St. Joe (lead free For a OS eileen. cc 
Black Label lb .0675 enite oneciat scl tae sis a e 
quad Label ib 0675 Zinc oxide, dispersed....... lb. aa 7 <3 
Red Label lb -0675 : 
Lf Ok eae lb 097 10 Mineral Rubber 
Zinc Sulphide Pigments Black Diamond Ac orp sca wae tom 25.00 
Cryptone-BA-19 It 525 55 Ch Bode oS Sree Ib .009 / .0! 
cE stsecssessea ee eau Ib Be irocarbon, (Re Pee ton 23.00 /27.00 
CB cccccveccvccssenes Ib Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
MS nociccvceccesce bb. granulated ..........- ton 
ZS No. 20 Ib SIE LR Ges oeseus cnesaseor ton 
86 nsccceee th Oe Sarr ton 
St Gunesiss ss ae? J a errr ton 23.00 /27.00 
_ 800 .........--2-- AP 77 8 rn rere ton 
Sunolith . bb 385/ .041 ee alee een ton 
Yellow — Lubricants 
4 
~ an 18 19 
—o8 30 / 33 Fomorsey Sen ee ae 7 
ha Pont 1D bh 125 7 1.75 PA Paste . & 
Powders 1b oe eee Re ee ee ee Z 52 
Mapico .. db 0675 25 / .30 
eee Ib 12 7 218 
4 1.15 
Dispersing Agents é a 44 . 12 
RRM se Ib 395/ .042 SN sncscchas sens sees ton 65.00 /75.00 
Jardo] 225 5 S err ee R 
eee lb 0225/ -025 Sor ark i re ee pee 
Darvan No. 1 34 penstene, £.6.. .....000008 im 25. ; 
No. 2 i ) .34 
Mioatl Wivaenc. oi Ib 225 Oil Resistan 
Santomerse S b 1 25 Be sc hecaweccens eed are ae ff «3BS 
Fillers, Inert Reclaiming Oils 
Asbestine, c.l. ... : -tom 15.00 SS} Se er ies : 032 / .0345 
ees Oe 36.00 ONE Sr eee 019 / .02 
f Ds csdke bens eon 019 / .02 
ED ee Nee ake a baie gal 20 2 
ge SES errs lb 0225/ .025 
Reenforcers 
Carbon Black ; 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
tion (bags only)....... lb 7 
Arrow Compact Granu- 
OS Bae es Ib. 3175+ 
Certified Heavy Com- 
pressed (bags only). .1b 7 
PEO. coauu iiss ses ee Ib. 7 
Continental, dustless......1b 7 
Compressed (bags only) ./b 75+ 
Disperso ...........00- 
SRA ee ee © Ib + 
Dixiedensed ae Ib ; 
eceeeece Ib 7 
= Exe dustless Ib 734 
Finishes Teas j 
Black-Out (surface prote Beads .* . 
e c I ere re Ih 7 
. ive 8 OEE eae ; gal. 4.00 / 5.00 ~ evn tel sbaayh Reag Use Ih 
Rut her lacquer, clear gal ‘ n0 / 2.00 oe ee 4 +. 
rT anal 5 ) \ osmos ° eseeeeeeces +4 i 
3 oe j a 1.45 3.5 MICRONEX Beads ..... Ib 175 
Talc ... eet ton .025 / .035 Mark [ ! 
tandar 
Flock hy : 
Cotton flock, dark sa 12 aoe 
OO Fa aoe Se 4 S +Price quoted ans The 
white ........ coeeee odd 1] 19 price f.o.t per pound; 
Rayon flock, colored... 0. .1b. 1.15 1.50 f.0.b. Hoboken No. Atlan: 
oS aes or ] tic Docks (hags). e carlo 
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SO ar Terre rere ye ib. $0.0475 
er Ib. 03 $0.07 
Supreme, dustless ...... 1b. 031757 
rae panee sso eene . 02 

Velvetex -06 

“WYEX BLACK 
Carbonex Flakes 034 

ahaa ws 0350 

—— (50-16. 

Suprex (50-/b. bags). 

Barden 

Catalpo, 

ET do | 

Chicora 

Sa euesnsvnsenueen 

ON Susans wsnesecuseee 

eee 

Hi-White 

Langford ‘p 

DURES. sso wwielsee wore oe ton 10.00 

Ser ees eee ton 10.00 

SORERROECR, (C5, -5.<'5:s05 0 6 ton 60.00 

ihe, Se. Sa Ee ree ton 10.00 
GRRE UR hs vce sks cw ene lb. 045 

DATE core ccccrcccsecccce 1b. JO i 

MGEGkhanuwaacioascee Ib. ) 12 
2 eee ee re 1b. 04 045 
Reodorants 
oo Ye ae eer lb. 

Bh eeus ka ee sae eers eee lo 

i] EUGehaeasae eas ee an Saae lb. 

DiieGcmun ees cesses eee eee Ib. 

— IOs csedaiasancune 1b. 
ieee oaebe bas sasecuue lb. 
198 SS Ga Seo ib. 
PREP EIIOS «55's duiensnienee en lb. 
— INO. Wi sinsio0ssecuas eee lb. 3.50 / 4.00 
MEG cuabEa ah en eee sss Ib. 4.50 / $.00 
Rubber Substitutes 
PE icctethev been akebene lb 08 12 
PD caneikinnewnk awe eae lb 08 / .115 
Ch SANT oe ey et ;/0 0s / .135 
Factice 

Amberex Type B.........// -1875 

so) ee ener errr a lb. .09 / 115 

BPSD erick sn<cnnene lb. 1325 

cts ta loses ig ina ows 1o 5659 hs Ib. 1325 

NEE A ce eosn anaes lb. 119 

PE a eee ee ib: -.12 
WME: sacadecesscnenaeas Ib. = 09 135 
Softeners 

Bs IND: Vows ycnwesewse Ib. = .0165/ .0175 
ee Orr ri te lo. .98 / 1.05 
Burgundy pitch ........... lo. 
Copene Resin .... lb. a 
Cycline rr . gal. 14 / .20 
ag Oil No. 10...... Ib. -0335/ .036 

or er ra it -13 ae 
Nuba resinous pitch 4 age ly 

on No. 1 and No. 2../b. .0265 
Nypene: Resim 04... <0. ib. = .0165 
Palm oil (Witco), ¢./.......1b 
PREY Dosa ena caien exh ee lb. 13 
Eo rere ga! .09 18 

DEO Sadeskancaneand gal. 125 .20 
PRS MEO: Sioica5.0's 400s store Ib. .0425/ .048 
Pine OP ksinckekesabkeae gal. 

Ol . Hee err ke Pie 7a. 30 
Plastogen Ie eaReaa ees Sew eee lb. .0775/ .08 
a re eee: >. al f/f a2 
R-19 Resin (drums)....... 1b. -10 

21 Resin (drums)....... lb. = .10 

Be) cag sswersaeascnuse Ib. 12 / .18 
A RS err 1b. 65 

PE uhicskse sue seaeerass sae ib. 65 

BO rab we Goossen cosas 1b. 46 
Tackol 185 8 
Tonox a ae 
Tonox D +300. 75 / .85 
Witco No. 20, Le.l.. gal, .20 


X-1 resinous oil (tank a“ tb, .019 


Softeners for Hard veces Compounding 
Resin Cc. oo 45°C. MP... yh / .014 
oc. 2 b. .013 


chibouueawee .014 
Poe MP: Seana See oe Ib 013 / .014 
Solvents 
Beta-Trichlo retl eae sts eae 2 


Carbon Bisuly 





Tetrachlor qa 
CA VRS Sons os on sb se ee gal. 30 
Ph) ce is Shenae win winder gal. 24 3 
Se ee rn gal, 24 32 
Industrial 90% benzol (tank 
‘Se eer ee gal, 14 Zi 
pe LA Pap esses see see gal. 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Calcium Stearate .........- Ib 20 ee 
Laurex (BDags)......ccccece bb. 1175 .1425 
Lead Stearate Nee Schiele 25 
Soearee BH ces cvnvcccccvees Ib. .1225/ .1325 
DD cee unseeeen sae m 12. Jf <i3 
Stearic acid, single pressed. /b. 1225/ .1325 
ee eS ae ib, 12 
Zine stearate ......cccccsee lb, 2 2 


(Continued on page 86} 
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Ask him about Szeers 





Ask us about 


METALLIC STEARATES 


As specialists in Metallic Stearates, let 
| us /- you solve any problems connected 





| with their use in your business.) We manu- 
| facture: 

| CALCIUM STEARATES ALUMINUM STEARATES 

| ZINC STEARATES MAGNESIUM STEARATES 


| —of known uniformity 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO. 


of Chemicals 
WEST WARWICK, R. I. 
580 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. ROCK HILL, S. C. 


Copyright 1941, Warwick Chemical Co. 





A New Chemical for 


the Nation’s Industries 








Neutral, non-saponifiable. 


Exceptional softening and tack-producing action 
on rubber. 

Very high melting point, with permanent 
thermoplasticity. 

] mpervious to water, acid, alkali and alcohol. 








L ight color. 


L imitless compatibility with paraffin, natural and 
mineral waxes. 
E xcellent color and heat stability. 


Compatible with polybutenes and mineral oil, ete. 





Qiorless. 
Send for booklet and 
working sample today! 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 








: \ PITTSBURGH - PA. Uy 


> Tam 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Quotations 


May 23, 1941 
Drills 
38-inch 


inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 


Ducks 


FUN 
OrmMrmnNnNdoO 





38-inch 2 
40-inch 1 
§1*%4-inch 1.35-yar 
72-inch 1 
72-inch 17.21 oun 
Mechanicals 

Hose and belting .. te 


Tennis 





Hollands 
Blue Seal 


Gold Seal 
20-inch No. 72 o 3 8 11 


a 


30-inch is 
40-inch - 20 
50-inch 29 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard 
40-inch 2.48-yard 
40-inch 2.56-yard 
40-inch 3.00-yard ” 
unce part waste 
10-ounce part waste 


nch 2.42-yvard 








yx 64 yd 
Sheetings, 40-Inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-var ae 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard.. 
S6 x &, 3.60-yard. 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-vard yd 7? 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard 


Tire Fabrics 
Builder 


peeler ° b. 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
peeler ib 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, lex” cot 
ton ; cath inieita a es 
15/3 Karded peeler, le” cot- 


2/4/2 Karded peeler, lay” cot 
23/5/23 Karded peeler, 1%” cot 


23/5/3 Combed Egyptian... .2 (53? 
Leno Brecker 
8% ounce and 10% ounee 60° 
Karded peeler .......- ..bb 














13.6 ( 1 n May 26 erealte 
i et was steady wit eis C 
sing at 13.58¢ on May 27 
Wit Verwheilming majorities thic 

House ind Senate passed the Fulmer 

bill last month, wl provides mat 















Par tor cotton 1s figured per 
+ +) 5c, ] . 
pour us the 85% in W ui 
t 13.6¢ his, together witl parity pay 
nents 1.38¢ and soil conservati 
payments of 1.37¢, would mean that cot 
ton growers would receive a total of 
lo.3g5¢ per pound. However, when the 


President signed the 


bill on May 26 he 





phasized t his approval of the 

casure was based on an understanding 
witl Congressional leaders that parity 

ments will be limited to the amount 
necessat to bring total payments t 
1 ty levels, but not beyond 

( interacting the bullish effects of 
the Fulmer bill was the establishmer 
by the Office of Price Administration of 
i C¢ lir g n combed Varn prices 

: New York Cotton Exchange is 
t ike up with the Government. the 











question speculation curtailment. The 
ice of cotton has advanced sharply 
m 9'4¢ in February to over 13¢, 
efly influenced by government legisla 
tor \foreover the exchange has rules 
t 1 hl + 7 an 1 ~ + 
es ( g specula n—an advance T 
> n margin per contract t every o0¢ 
I se. [he margin was automatica 
‘ $750 when the price Ss 
Os « ne), 
Z( ece 
( cottor 1 ymestic 
: ng April again set a new a 
t e( 1 920,142 bales 
Q the Census sureat T} 
—— the previous o} 
854,179 bales in Ma and 
’ 6 Ox e fy April. 1940 For 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


HE demand _ tor rubber con- 
tinued at a high level during May, and 
l Exports 
Depart- 
5,982,972 


scrap 


collections were reported fair. 
during March, according to the 


ment ot Commerce, were 


against 9,068,163 pounds in Feb- 


pounds, [ 


ruary. Japan took 3,662,935 pounds in 
March : 
The market continues strong, with 


price advances on boots and shoes, inner 
and all tire except tire 

black auto peelings, and light 
gravity solid types. Mechanicals and 
hard rubber scrap held steady 


tubes, grades 


carCass, 


Consumers’ Buying Prices 


(Carlot Lots for May 26, 1941) 


Prices 
paaatode Ib. $0.014¢/$0.01 


Ib 1's 01% 
01% 0114 


Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes, black 
Colored ee 
Untrimmed arctics ......../b. 


Inner Tubes 


BNO As IOMEEIE 5-5 1015 aa gieid = it 12 .14 
ING, 2; COMPOUNG 260065000 lb ‘ } 678 
NN eg aula gigs wb 06sec lb ¢ 06's 
PRIMER WUEE. coi d cw sess nx Ib 0514 )3 3g 
Tires (Akron District) ‘ 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
ee tte ton 16.5 17 
CL ER ee ton 22.5 
Auto tire carcass ...... ton 47.00 52.0 
Black auto peelings......ton 48.0( 50.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck ......ton 36.00 37.00 
Light gravity ....... ton 45.00 48.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap..... ton 33.00 /34.0( 
Hose, air brake..... ton 24.00 





Garden, rubber covered. .ton 14.00 
Steam and water, soft...ton 12.00 /14.00 
| NGG I oe Pe 03! .04 





0234/ .0234 
” 04 0414 
Ib. 1023 03 
White mechanicals Ib $ 041 


Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber... It whe. J At 





Synthetic Rubber 
Neoprene Type E.......... 1b. 65 








Tackifier 
=» eS eee re rer. lo 


Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Magnesia, light 





Sulr . 1 ) lhs 2.0 
(drums) 04 
RURMN sac bes oa ] 1.75 
V ee sin abt 1.75 
( so Colors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
3 chalky. It 63 
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Substantial as an Oak..... 


That word “Substantial” assumes more importance than ever in times like 


these. The soundness and reliability of our organization and its products has 
never meant more to users of industrial fabrics than it does today. The rocts 
of our experience are lodged deep in the 96 years of active service we have 
seen — the branches of our activities encompass the varied production of 
the 19 modern mills we represent. 


FOR INSTANCE: 
Fabrics for the Rubber Industry 


Our hose and belting ducks, chafer fabrics, balloon cloths and sheetings 
have won widespread acceptance among rubber engineers. Year after year 
they have demonstrated their consistent uniformity and their scientific con 
struction to meet the rubber industry's requirements 





WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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3 a TO PRODUCERS 
| OF RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
Experience We are exclusive manufacturers of the 


Patten Air Lift Motor Driven machine for 
cutting taps and soles from sheet rubber. 
In Manufacturing This machine will cut from 3500 to 6000 


Rubber Mill Equipment of the pairs in eight hours, producing a uniformly 
cut sole or tap with any bevel from 30° to 


Highest Quality for 90° or straight edge. 
Laboratory and Production 











We manufacture this machine in two types. 

CALENDERS WASHER CUTTERS Regular Standard type for cutting soling 

MILLS PACKING CUTTERS up to 14 inch thick, and the Heavy Duty 

WASHERS BAND CUTTERS type for solings from the thinnest to over 
one inch thick. 

REFINERS JAR RING LATHES 


PRESSES VULCANIZERS The Heavy Duty machine uses a 2 H.P. 


motor, has 80% greater table pressure, a 
more powerful clutch, and many parts of 


ALL TYPES OF CUSTOM-BUILT EQUIPMENT 
heavier design. 


We will gladly submit quotations and 


specifications to your requirements, 
WELLMAN COMPANY 
Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Co. Machinists 


TRENTON, N. J. EST. 1888 MEDFORD, MASS., U. S. A. 


























17.89¢ in March and 18.00¢ in February. 
IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS This decline contrasts with a sharp rise 
in New York average daily quotations 
trom 22.12¢ in March to 22.78¢ in April; 





HE R. M \ as estimated tha The declared value per pound’ for 
. : ae : a ; hec ing price il 3 ras 23.75¢ 
United States rubber manufacturers Animal amoorts averaced Ifa. arainst the closing price on April 30 was 23.75 
Ee ee ee oe ee for No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets. 
egy ese ori + ie arives ih ae ane The “declared value per pound” oe by Total domestic stocks on April 30, 
I iu g pril, a i Sil, alla lividing the total value by the total pounds en . ae 
4 e March and 36.3% ver April, tered for the cairag The legal requirements 1941, as estimated by the \ssociation, 
OA) es price declared at the time of entry were 329,767 long tons, 2.5% below the 
cas . 7 5. ipa st ile orks on time of — stocks on hand the end of March, but 
t t x I~ shipment, including con 116% wer tl —" “ks ao 1 \ . 
Ye net , ( erce. we o the time of shipment. IC ver 1€ toc on hand Apri 
aaa ee ae 7 A nvier Marc The eclared val epresents an average for 30, 1940. 
1 2 Ns, </ ina Lal ¢ 1 eynes of contracts - MH. ac l temec of : : - vr: 
10.5% below April, 1940 AE IPED EEE RE SE BE ME PES OF Stocks in the hands of the United 
States Government on April 30 were 


177,856 long tons, 8.7% over March 31 


United States and Worid Statistics of Rubber Imports, ik 











e _ — a - Y . e 
Exports, Consumption, and Stocks—Long Tons Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports on 
April 30 is estimated at 153,484 long 
. — Pubic aa eeeee eee 9.53% over March and 49.7% abov: 
Dealers, U.S. Warehouses, Dealers World World April, 1940. 
Twelve U.S. _ U.S. Con- Importers, Stocks London, and Port Net Absorp- _ World 
Months Imports® sumption§ Etc. tf Afloat Liverpooltt Stocks+t Exports} tiontc Stockstt§ 
) 9] $,917a 15,299 988,600 1,110,383 447,666 
26,773 1,392,231 1,069,213 
m Rubber and Canvas 
ee 928 129,557 106,073 : 
5 > 212378 351563 1091178 96,755 Footwear Statistics 
MI 9° Thousands of Pairs 
e Inventory Production Shipments 
‘ 16.123 812 paca 
S 2 oY aoe wee ale 16,388 61 60,377 
Oct. ..... 74,716 59,644 235.3536 166.8370 ccccce 1 reek 11,129 i278 62.48 
nd $1 
fal. Pues 10,377 5.93 614 
A ; POR: 6<avkaes 10,75 54 1 
1 2,418 92 ics pac aan 11,222 82 3 
¢ : 
I bove f usted n 
. 100 « or por 
St ont J eived which r for 1936-37. 
” S I Boa a oe ira, ST > Surve siness, Bureau of 
“ 1 estimate f cks e & Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
Includi a 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) ; |! 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type 75c per I:ne (ten words) 


Replies forwarded without charge 























SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRACTICAL RUBBER CHEMIST, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE COM- 
pounding and processing for tires, mechanical and proofed goods, involving 
natural rubber and all synthetics. Also experienced with latex, airfoam 
sponge, and dipped goods. Ph.D. Have held supervisory positions. Loca- 
tion immaterial. Address Box No. 253, care of INDIA RuBBER WoRLbD. 














CHEMIST WITH FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH RUBBER 
proofing of all kinds and adhesives desires position in sales or technical 
sales work. Address Box No. 254, care of Inp1a Rusper Wor cp. 


CHEMIST—PRODUCTION MAN—YOUNG, ABLE COMPOUNDER. 
Solid factory experience processing natural, synthetic rubber. Can handle men. 
Experienced footwear, rollers, molded mechanicals, calendered goods, sponge, 
latex. Available short notice. Address Box 255, Inp1A RusBerR Wor-p. 


RUBBER CHEMIST, 6 YEARS IN THE INDUSTRY, CAN BE A 
compounder, factory process man, or an efficient production operator, thor- 
ough knowledge of ‘all phases concerning auto casings, bike tires and tubes 
Address Box No. 258, care of INpIA RuBBER WorLp. 




















RUBBER CHEMIST, THOROUGH TECHNICAL TRAINING. EX- 
cellent theoretical background, now holds very responsible position, desires 
change. Address Box No. 259, care of INpra RusspER WoRLp. 

RUBBER CHEMIST, B.S., CH.E., 18 YRS.’ EXPERIENCE COVER- 
ing factory management, compounding and development of tires, tubes, 
camelback, repair material, mechanicals, also some experience with syn- 


thetics. Desires position as factory manager or chief chemist with a smaller 
medium-sized manufacturer. Address Box No. 260, care of INpIA RUBBER 
W orp. 


EXECUTIVE-TYPE RUBBER ENGINEER DESIRES NEW CON. 
nections. Capable as superintendent, development engineer, technical super- 
intendent. 20 years’ experience in all phases manufacturing of mechanical. 
sponge and synthetic rubber goods. Location no object. Address Box No 
269, care of INpIA RupBER Wor Lp. 

_PRODUCTION MANAGER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
tires, tubes, mechanicals. Thorough knowledge all phases, 
compounding, processes, supervision, engineering. Good rec- 
ord of accomplishment. Address Box No. 271, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. | silane 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

WELL-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-FINANCED ORGANIZATION 
interested in purchase of modern well-equipped Eastern plant for manufac- 
ture of rubber fabrics of all descriptions. Will deal with principals only; 
brokers and machinery dealers, save your postage. Cash deal. Address Box 
No. 264, care of Inp1A RuBBER WorLp. 





INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








SITUATIONS OPEN 
YOUNG RUBBER CHEMIST PREFERABLY EXPERIENCED IN 
reclaim, mechanical goods, heels and soles. State all qualifications, references, 
and salary desired. Address Box No. 256, care of INp1a RuBBER Wor.Lp 
SUPERINTENDENT WANTED WITH EXPERIENCE IN THE 
manufacture of Quarter Linings. Only those with complete experience need 
apply. State salary and experience. Replies will be held strictly confidential 
Wonderful opportunity for advancement for the right party. Address Box 
No. 257, care of INptra RuBBER WorLp 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR RUBBER PLANT EM- 
ploying 200. Thorough knowledge of all phases such 
as compounding, curing, mechanical goods and hose 
manufacturing. Enclose recent photograph with 
work record and personal data. Reply to Box No. 
266, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 

HELP WANTED: MAINTENANCE FOREMAN AND MILLWRIGHT, 


Fe tage vice ng carga rubber machinery. Address Box No. 267, care o 
NDIA RUBBER “ORI 

MECHANIC, VERSATILE, EXPERIENCED IN EX- 
truded Rubber industry with ability to adapt his experience 
to Extruded Plastic field. Factory located in New York City 
with efficient mechanical and tool-making facilities. State age, 
experience in detail, and salary requirements. Address Box 
No. 268, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








. RUBBER CHEMIST—MUST BE THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
in compounding and general manufacturing of mechanical rubber sponge 
and synthetic rub ver. State fully experience and salary desired Address 


> 70 
30x No. 270, 


care of Ixpra RuBeeR Worl 








MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 

We Solicit Your Inquiries 

THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 
San Francisco 


Akron New York 











GUAYULE 


745 Fifth Avenue 


Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


PLANTATIOR RUBBER 
From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBPARNY OF NEW YORK 


RUBBER 


New York 








AN APPROVED CLAY 








SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 
AIKEN. SOUTH CAROLINA 








(Advertisements continued on page 90) 
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WANTED: 


Hydraulic Belt Press 60” or wider, 400 pounds 
per square inch on platens. 25’ er longer, must 
be in good cendition. Cash deal. 


Address Box No. 247, care of India Rubber World 











SPECIALIZING IN 


USED 
MACHINERY <> 


«RUBBER 


AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


ERIC BONWITT — AKRON, OHIO 








FOR SALE 


Well-equipped rubber plant in good manufacturing town 
This plant has been producing 10.000 pounds 
a number of years. Owner has good reason for 


in Ohio. 
daily for 
selling. 


Address Box No. 263, care INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











HY DRAULIC VALVES 


Operating. Globe. Angle. or Check Valves 
fey Hydraulic Presses. Accumulators, Pumps. ete. 
ki: oe , For almost any size or pressure, 
qe Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
2 336 W. WATER SI SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA 








Classified Advertisements 














Continued 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


Heavy Duty Mills, 
Hydraulic Presses; 1 
also Mills, Calenders, 
INC., 13-16 Park Row, 








aise 1-60", 1-50". ” 
-Watson-Stillman ye 

Tubers, etc. CONSOLI 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 2—84” 
ie ’x40”, 38”x78 
atic Accumulator 
DATED PRODUCTS CO. 


THROPP MILL AND CALENDER FOR SALE: AL- 
most new. Both motor driven. Size’ Mill 16” x 42”; Three-Roll 
Combination Calender, 14” x 36”. May be seen by appointment. 
UNIVERSAL PLASTICS CORP., New Brunswick, N. J. 





FOR SALE l rWO-ROLL WATER-COOLED RUBBER MILL, 6” 

& 8” dia. x 9” face; 75-foot Link-Belt Conveyer, 36” wide; Hydraulic 

. Pumps and \ccumulators, Rubber Mills, Mixers, Grinders, Pulver 

izers, etc Sen 9 latest bulletins. We buy your surplus equipment. 

STEIN. EQUIP MENT CORP., 426 BROOME ST., NEW YORK CITY 

jy wigs WASHER CUTTERS, IN GOOD CONDITION FOR 

ot vuleanizer. MA RTIN RUBBER CO., Long Branch, N. J 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 

W ae 5 ) FOR USER: 1—NO. 3 OR NO, 9 BANBURY MIXER; 3 
Mills; 1 alender: 5 Hye lraulic Presses, with pumps and accumulators; 
. Tubers. No dealers Address Box No. 261, care of INpra Rupser Wortp. 

Ms ANTED LO BUY: BANBURY MIXER TYPE: 3A ADDRESS 

262, care of InptA RuBBER Wor! 

WANTED: 1 INCH MINING MILL. MUST BE IN “READY 
to run” mdition. State make, price, etc. Address Box No. 265, care of 
I> I ER Wor! 

FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 

Oo staff of chemists. engineers and_ bacteriologists with laboratories for 

peter sis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 


| 304 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








New Rubber Spreaders. Churns, Pony Mixers, 
Saturators. 
Rebuilt — Rubber — Chemical — 
and Paint Machinery. 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 
Medford, 


Used — 


41 Loeust Street Mass. 


SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 
Fey, hese Linger” 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


nu. Y¥. 






























BROOKLYN, 





RAND RUBBER CO. 





connection for 


FLEXO JOINTS 


and pipe make the ideal steam 


platen presses 








FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, 








4218 Olive Street. St. Louis 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS; ACCUMULATORS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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His Great-Grandfather 
Rode a High-Wheeler 


eer ty fhe IY 


Tuar was back in the Gay 
Nineties, when rubber was something you made 
garden hose and solid tires out of. It was back 
in 1891 when Great-Grandfather Albert started 
the enterprise that has grown through the years 
into a world-wide industrial service supplying 
new and rebuilt machines to the great names in 
rubber and plastic and chemicals. 


Now, 50 years after, on the Golden Anniversary 
of the founding of our company, we cherish the 
fourth generation of Alberts . . . and we cherish 


L. ALBERT & SON 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT TRENTON, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND PLANTS: AKRON, OHIO e@ 


an ar G 
_ 4820 ° de DB } 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


9] 








ae & 


) 


a 






too the ideals of service and integrity that have 
enabled us to maintain through half a century 
our commanding position as an efficient, world- 
wide purveyor of Rubber and Plastic processing 
machinery. 


To us, our four warehouses in Trenton, Akron, 
Los Angeles and Boston. . . our processing shops 
. the skilled men who have for years made 
Albert machinery the best buy for economical, 
safe and efficient service . . . are a part of our 


family tradition. 





@ BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 







































{mports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Three-Months Ended 
——March, 1941——— -———March, 1941———~ 
UN MANUFACTURED Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Crude rubber, etc...... . lb 8,364,232 $1,773,710 29,959,947 $6,184,150 
Latex (dry weight)...... Ib 324.732 45,918 1,263,963 378,068 
CPR ETERS 6:s:ae 5 '0 «sc see ib. 3,350 8,307 5,420 
Rubber, recovered........ |b. 1,319,900 3,878,900 220,299 
Kubber, powdered, and gutta 
DSPONE BCID»; : 45006605 1b. 0 8,989 1,262,200 27,662 
PERE: bsncueaskncdeenecon Lt : 1,868 11,010 2,707 
Rubber substitute ........db. 21,400 7,097 101,200 25,897 
Totals ...ccccccccccess 10,443,363 $1,968,755 36,485,527 $6,844,203 
ParTLy MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber comb blanks... —_........ SO,8Zi 8 8 saws $16,551 
Hard rubber, n. o. s.....-Jb. 6,111 3, 11,543 8,319 
Rubber thread not covered./? 3,094 2 9,299 7,761 
AOS: Aisiccas sahenwe se oes 1,205 $12,868 20,842 $32,631 
tt MANUFACTURED 
een Oe / Bathing shoes .......... prs 2,514 $858 15,176 $3,193 
0 TST Sea cee eee ae Ely eon 42,428 
PRE coe Laeatcane: - Eanweieae 23,524 = seve 98,660 
PNR Soc cee saws eos ee 8,607 we aes 21,908 
Boots and shoes...... prs of. 10 1,077 1,179 
Canvas shoes with rubber is : 
4 ] x i 
bbe ~ . : _ ix soles 5. S 6 6,73 2,393 
: , — Clothing, incl 
WEBRERE: c's uss<0eeanseuss etka > EEG: =. “alep ans 11,676 
p j a i; f ReRONEE na5iven descent’ no. 5.730 22/014 10,119 30,912 
orceriaqain ove Forms Sg 2 y= ola ia wn 607 1,728 
. ; é F n Hot water bottles........ ooo tees 264 a sw sae , 511 
—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or Liquid rubber compound.... eee 6,60 vesaes 13,7 28 
ee . . 5 »7¢ 
electricians’ gloves. surgeons’ and household gloves. Vires, bicycle .......--- no. > 4 meoiene 
: aed . 37,897 
Some are made from our own stock molds and others Pneumatic ..... ortega 
f . ors’ ld Solid for automobiles and - } 
rom customers mroids, motor trucks ....... nc 24 873 97 3,620 
a : : 85 968 
Write today for our new catalog covering rubber Other — Peto mae mees an Bae Bt 938 rat 
i : i n ee eee nC 84 39 7 » 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt -_— > es .. fiche TR 7,015 2,016 
attention fiven to requests’ for quotations based on BfeteenGGtING.s.cdsscce 89 seve 195698: “sew as 38,286 
your specifications or stock items. CERIERE ip pcesuss Se a 12,26¢ os ee 32,792 
Gok Balls sscs ou joz. prs. 1,101 2,119 4,595 
The Colonial Insul es reat ae 
e Colonial Insulator Compan eS o aoeene seen - ssatees 5 656705 
Other rubber manufactures... «--.--- 2 58,50° cose wd allt 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. Totals PUGUL ie Soe WaRnosiiyo. oases $1,242,029 
Totals, rubber imports...  —- --- = - $2,406,695 = ws eee $8,118,863 





Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 


of of For- of kor- 
Canada eign Goods eign Goods 
a Lic a uke 





UN MANUFACTUREI Valu Va 


Waste TUBBE 22. .ccvccccces $13,443 = snes 
MANUFACTURED 
a ne ey ane ene Ie eae $43,419 «ss ww wwe $10 345 einieve ss 
Bathing CapS ...-..scccervee 66  $ ~csesue § | ne ee 
Canvas shoes with rubber ; 
EP Cee eT e EEE Tee DR YC! a ss 69,186 = se aeee 
GREATER EASE Boots and ae ree Tee PAZ ABO (cadens SORES © OAclewus 
Clothing, including water- i 
AND FLEXIBILITY proofed Pe ee Ee ee 7 ow vis "iter 
OF CONTROL RE ak ae pete ae Oe 
MEMi=Clle. Ca ceaecaekewewen | Me. ‘wuss 2,443 aos 
SD ERE cco sakasa cokes. 9 92a -  Baiaaa% 2,521 pentose 
lires, pneumatic .... ne ei 1 eee ere eT 
Not otherwise provide ee 5 Oe POI GES bw ows 
THE HIGHER THE SES SES ciseccacccscs Bal FD asonss yi peidl pee 








PRESSURE THE Other rubber manufactures... 29, coe | ef 


Totals ....cccsscceseese $944,780 wae eee $2,705,546 nen iecns 
TIGHTER THE VALVE Totals, rubber exports... SUSE 2ES swe ee $2,749,012 sw asvee 





AUTOMATICALLY - 
LONG TROUBLE: REGRINDS OWN imports by Customs Districts 


FREE LIFE SEALING SURFACES -——— March, 1941——_ -— “Crate Rubber, E. 


*Crude Rubber 











LOW MAINTENANCE Pounds Value Pounds ue 
Blasescntisctts .. 66.5. i 24,719,052 $4,419,957 11,474,163 $2,113,192 

NE Reba wee e eee aes 67,200 12,894 

RE os ion kisah ys 84,521,675 14,952,651 

Philadelphia POA Pen 1,981,191 345,146 

QUARTER: CENTURY ; F pom wn) SOP eT eT 6,414,515 1,097,871 
: EPROM, siacis gis sae eee Aie 2 78,133 14,509 

OF SUCCESSFUL , UC aes . 4,555, 777,828 668,288 106,865 

ss a Ae ee 4,636,363 810,361 8,812,081 1,492,401 

USE (SAS a roe pee enemy ee 430.200 Meee “Seeeau Ekta 

NNO Sn Keine oo 6 a0’ ee ee ee 99,000 9,722 

eh ES 6 win cow eS aa 14,593,684 2,513,121 16,406,688 2,869,711 

Made in straightway, three-way and four- San PTONCICO 5... 20 4.6:0:05 678,394 199.722 740,674 135,625 

_ i i Sn. + sdawas ss 09s % 06 . : sees 13,440 2,890 

ee oe eh 2c Rana be 6,720 1,207 899,904 158,839 

817,601 139,961 560,000 7.711 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY sisi aa tala ia ete cae Stes aed oa 
1¢3 MERMAID AVENUE PHILA., PA. ~— 195,155,206 $34,903,258 132,736,952 $23,399,527 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 
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The term 


| “COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
e me e 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


: CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
e e 








e 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 
CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 
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| For Fast, Accurate Rubber 
|'Parts Compounding... .=,~ 


ee ee ae ee 


| to all 


a a ee ee ee 
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40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 


Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
37-08 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. 











hact Weight scales 








bel 


aa 


The fact that more EXACT WEIGHT 
Scales have been built than any other type 
of pre-determined weight scales and fur- 
ther that more EXACT WEIGHT Scales 


are in use today than any other like equip- 








ment is the record of this outstanding 
equipment in industry. New end tower 
construction adds further speed 
operations, both 
compounding and 
general packag- 
ing. Write for de- 
tails for your 


plant today. 


The Exact Weight Scale Company 
420 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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CAMERON: MACHINE ‘COMPANY 
61 POPLAR ST. - - - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















a he utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BELLEVILLE, N..J. 

















ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

















An International Standard 
Measurement for 


Hardness @ Elasticity 
Plasticity of Rubber. ete. 
DUROMI TER and ELASTOMETER 


our processes 


Standards of 


versally 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Avenue : andl ( Coril Street, sam AICA, NEW YORK 


reign ountrie 











India Rubber World 


United States Statistics 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Two Months Ended 


—February, 1941— 


Juantity Value Quantity 


Mise. rubber 
Crude rubt 


Totals 
Chicle, 

Ma 
Rubber tires 
Rubber boots, 

overshoes 


Digiher soled 


tennis 


Frictio n or insulating 
t acking, ; 
material... 


Inflatable swimming belts, 
ubber and gutta 
rcha mant if actures 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 

Crude rubber 

Balata 

Other rubber, rubber substi- 
tutes and scrap 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 

Reclaimed 

Scrap 

Cements 

Rubberized auto cloth. 8g. ‘yd. 

Other rubterized piece goods 
and hospital sheetings.sg. yd. 


Soling and top lift sheets. . 

Gloves and mittens. .doz. prs. 

Water bottles and fountain 
syringes 

Other druggists’ —- 

Gum rubber clothing. 

Balloons 

Toys and balls 

ayer ge caps .. 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes. no. 
Other electrical Ib 
Combs, finished : 
Other hard rubber goods.... 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings.. 
Other auto casings.. 
Tubes, auto 
Other casings and tubes. 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks 
Other solid tires 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials . lb 
Rubber and friction tape.. 
Fan belts for attomobiles./b 
Other rubber and balata 
belts .. - 
Garden hose 4 ‘ 
Other hose and tubing.... beep Bee 2,428 
aip8 02 7,398 
Packing .. One 4 
Mats, matting, 239,302 


510,645 
109,725 


59,753 


591, 610 


233,520 
79,632 


Gutta percha manufactures Ib. " 
94,664 


Latex (d.r.c.) and rubber 
sheets processed for fur- 
ther manufacture 

Synthetic rubber (bulk).. 

Other rubber manufactures. . 


33.080 
44,374 
158,922 


219,932 


Totals $4,536,004 


—-February, 


5,070,350 
882,400 


$186,932 
252,216 
62,345 
24,633 


3437 
303 
,230 


mum 
Lema 


28, 1392 


52,914 
31,094 
24,115 
47,740 


2,969,633 
i 409, 679 


108,791 


31,188 
65,581 
33,068 


43,806 
97,503 
316,439 


$8,265, 011 








